Hie 


Xo  those  of  us  who  boast  NOT  a  Baptist,  a  Catholic,  or  a  Presbyterian 
God,  but  an  international  God — One  who  loves  all  races,  all  creeds,  all  colors, 
all  nationalities — the  recent  picture  "Crossfire"  came  as  a  rewarding  thrill. 

Upon  the  novel  by  Richard  Brooks,  John  Paxton  has  made  an  arresting 
drama  based  on  the  premise  that  the  emotion  HATE  is  a  weapon  as  dan- 
gerous as  a  bowie  knife,  a  hand  grenade,  or  a  machine  gun.  Carrying  it 
around  with  one,  the  owner  is  in  constant  jeopardy  of  a  murder  charge, 
because  HATE  will  explode  as  effortlessly  as  any  gun,  and  twice  as  fatally. 

In  the  picture,  the  three  Roberts  do  a  magnificent  job  of  putting  the  theme 
across — Robert  Mitchum  as  the  Army  sergeant,  level  headed,  realistic,  loyal ; 
Robert  Young  as  the  prosecutor  whose  grandfather  had  been  cruelly  perse- 
cuted in  a  Quaker  community  because  he  was  Catholic,  and  Robert  Ryan  as 
the  hate-toting  villain  of  the  play. 

Because  the  build-up  is  so  subtle  and  disarming,  the  explosive  handling  of 
the  truth  is  triply  impressive. 

It  is  important,  it  seems  to  me-,  to  show  our  colors  on  the  battlefield  of 
racial  hatred ;  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  to  refute  its  dastardly  design.  For 
even  the  humblest  among  us  have  people,  maybe  just  one  or  two,  who  follow 
us ;  who  admire  this  or  that  about  us  and  will  lean  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
Therefore,  to  duck  the  responsibility  of  standing  foursquare  on  our  convic- 
tions may  carry  with  it  untold  injustice  and  mute  approval  of  the  very  things 
we  are  out  to  vanquish. 

It's  a  long,  hard,  uphill  fight  because,  alas,  the  emotions  are  involved.  But 
that  it  can  ultimately  be  won,  we  must  have  unfaltering  faith  to  believe ;  and 
that  hate  is  a  moral  issue  and  must  be  tackled  as  such,  we  must  never  doubt. 

From  the  poem  titled  "Morality,"  by  Matthew  Arnold,  I  quote  the  following 
encouraging  lines : 

"With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  he'ap,  lay  stone  on  stone; 
We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 
Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  'twere  done. 
Not  till  the  hours  of  light  return 
All  we  have  built  do  we  discern." 
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to  present  this  material  to  Link  readers 
in  the  belief  that  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  in  Japan  will  be 
gained. 


ON   CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS   ISSUE 


John  Scott  Douglas  (So  Long  Re- 
membered, page  3)  is  a  new  contributor 
to  The  Link  but  by  no  means  new  to 
the  writing  world.  His  travel  in  17 
foreign  countries  has  provided  him  with 
many  interesting  characters  and  back- 
grounds for  his  stories  and  has  led 
him  to  such  unforgettable  experiences 
as  exploring  a  pre-Incan  city  in  the 
Peruvian  Andes  with  the  help  of  hired 
Quechua  Indians.  Another  adventure 
took  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
off  the  mid- California  coast.  He  says 
if  any  work  were  ever  to  tempt  him 
away  from  writing  it  certainly  would 
be  deep-sea  diving. 


Joe  E.  Brown  (Really — /  Am  a 
Serious  Guy,  page  7)  needs  no  intro- 
duction. This  article  gives  the  reader 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  humanitarian 
heart  which  led  this  man  to  the  battle- 
fields in  an  effort  to  bring  a  bright 
spot  to  the  dreary  days  of  combat.  Mr. 
Brown  lost  his  own  son  in  the  war 
effort,  but  even  this  great  sorrow  did 
not  prevent  his  untiring  service  to  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces. 


Chaplain  Claude  E.  Strait  (After 
Two  Years  in  Japan,  page  11)  brings 
to  us  a  report  compiled  from  data  col- 
lected for  almost  two  years.  His  article 
attempts  to  portray  the  significance  the 
occupation  has  had  upon  Japan  two 
years  after  the  surrender.  We  are  happy 


Harold  Heifer  (The  Sight  of  Beauty, 
page  15)  will  be  remembered  as  the 
writer  of  The  Face  of  Guilt  which  ap- 
peared in  our  January  issue. 


Arthur  Holsinger  (Walk  in  the  Val- 
ley, page  18)  whose  story,  Requiem  for 
the  Living,  in  the  November  issue  won 
many  fine  comments  both  for  him  and 
The  Link  now  brings  to  us  another 
piece  of  excellent  writing. 


Ruel  McDaniel  (Service  for  Manuel, 
page  26)  is  the  president  of  a  publish- 
ing  company   in   Port   Lavace,   Texas, 

which  puts  out  "a  little  two-by-four 
newspaper  and  is  planning  a  trade 
journal."  He  has  traveled  every  State 
except  North  Dakota  gathering  article 
and  story  material.  He  has  also  man- 
aged to  get  into  Canada,  Cuba  and  Mex- 
ico. Not  only  has  he  written  several 
books,  two  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  to  date  he  has  sold  5687 
stories  and  articles ! 

Mr.  McDaniel  states  that  he  was  a 
Naval  aviator  in  World  War  I  (en- 
sign) and  that  makes  him  a  pretty  old 
codger — 50  to  be  exact — and  it  isn't 
often  that  he  feels  a  day  over  60.  He 
says  he  is  kept  going  by  the  glowing 
fact  that  in  another  15  years  he  will  be 
eligible  for  Social  Security.  He  pos- 
sesses one  wife,  one  cat,  one  Graflex 
and  one  Buick.  The  cat  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Daniel get  along  very  well. 
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Remembei 


THE  commanding  officer's  glance 
momentarily  lingered  on  -  the  barracks 
after  the  three  girls  disappeared  inside. 
Some  of  his  stern  air  of  authority  was 
gone  when  he  turned  and  smiled  at  the 
elder  actor. 

"I'm  Colonel  Ben  Hayden,"  he  said, 
extending  his  hand.  "Not  many  USO 
troupes  get  this  far  into  China.  We're 
mighty  glad  to  see  you." 

Allison  Shaw  felt  hurt  when  mention 
of  his  name  brought  only  a  vague,  "Oh, 
yes,"  from  the  CO.  He  couldn't  refrain 
from  adding,  "I  played  juvenile  leads 
with  John  Drew,  Otis  Skinner  and  Mau- 
rice Barrymore." 

Hayden's  abstracted  nod  showed  that 
the  names  were  unfamiliar. 

"I  hope  you  can  give  your  show  im- 
mediately, Mr.  Shaw.  Though  the  Chi- 
nese lines  are  now  holding,  the  Japs  are 
breathing  down  our  necks.  We  may  have 
to  abandon  this  airfield  at  any  moment." 

The  actor's  schooled  countenance  did 
not  betray  his  disappointment.  The  day 
and  night  shows  his  USO  troupe  had 
been  giving  for  the  American  Air 
Forces  based  in  China,  the  long  flights 
between  airfields,  were  exhausting 
enough  for  the  three  young  actresses  in 


his  charge,  but  his  need  for  rest  was 
becoming  desperate.  His  cheeks  no 
longer  glowed  pinkly,  but  sagged,  gray 
with  fatigue,  while  his  hair,  grown 
rather  long,  had  lost  its  snowy  luster. 
His  heart  had  had  a  queer  flutter  since 
the  day  he'd  flown  over  The  Hump 
from  India.  And  burning  lower  was  the 
sense  of  mission  which,  earlier  in  the 
tour,  had  made  hardship  endurable. 

"Pardon  me,"  the  Colonel  said,  strid- 
ing off  to  meet  a  dusty  command  car 
bearing  a  Chinese  insignia. 

A  Chinese  officer  stepped  out.  He 
brushed  wearily  at  flies  buzzing  around 
the  trickle  of  blood  running  down  his 
thin  brown  cheek  as  he  whispered  in 
sing-song  English. 

Colonel  Hayden  whirled  and  spoke 
gruffly.  "Major  Ko  Liang  says  the  Japs 
have  broken  through  the  Chinese  lines, 
so  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  any 
show  here.  Get  those  actresses  into  the 
plane  that  brought  you,  Mr.  Shaw.  It's 
refueling  now." 

Starting  toward  his  office,  Hayden 
stopped  and  signaled  to  an  officer  driv- 
ing a  jeep.  "Major  Claybourne,"  the 
CO  said,  as  the  car  drew  up,  "find 
transportation  to  take  this  actor  and 
three  actresses  to  their  plane.  Then  get 
on  the  loudspeaker — we're  evacuating 
immediately." 

"I  have  demolitions  ready,  Colonel." 

"No  time  for  that !  You'd  be  caught  by 
the  Japs.  General  Chennault  is  trying 
to  save  all  experienced  personnel.  I'll 
destroy  our  papers." 

Hayden  strode  off,  but  Claybourne  sat 
for  several  moments  staring  moodily 
after  him.  "I'd  prefer  sticking  to  blow  up 
our  installations,"  he  growled.  "We'll 
pay  dearly  if  the  Japs  get  them." 

Allison  Shaw  knew  how  the  Major 
felt.  He  had  served  with  the  Army 
Engineers  in  the  first  World  War,  and 
he  had  been  more  proud  of  his  promo- 
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tion  to  Sergeant  than  of  any  stage  suc- 
cess. In  France  he  had  played  in  reality 
a  role  as  great  as  any  he  had  ever  por- 
trayed on  Broadway.  He  knew  when  he 
returned  home  that  he  would  never  again 
find  satisfaction  in  the  illusion  of  grease 
paint,  footlights  and  cardboard  scenery. 

Major  Claybourne's  voice  broke  into 
his  reverie.  "I'll  find  you  a  jeep,"  he 
said,  releasing  the  brake.  "Better  get 
moving!" 

Shaw  stepped  into  the  barracks,  con- 
cerned with  his  immediate  responsibility. 
He  found  the  girls,  already  dressed  in 
their  bright  and  pretty  costumes,  now 
somewhat  the  worse  for  thousands  of 
miles  of  travel.  Quietly,  trying  not  to 
alarm  them,  Shaw  told  them  that  they 
must  leave.  But  even  before  he  finished, 
he  saw  the  lovely  young  faces  working, 
saw  tears  springing  into  the  girls'  eyes. 
Physically  they  had  stood  the  grueling 
tour  better  than  he,  but  he  realized  they 
were  close  to  hysteria  when  Yvonne  be- 
gan sobbing  and  Michaline  turned  in 
helpless  frustration  and  picked  up  the 
slacks  she  had  carefully  folded  on  a 
cot  and  angrily  ripped  them.  Betty  mere- 
ly stared  blankly,  her  lips  quivering. 

Allison  Shaw  was  touched,  for  he'd 
come  to  love  his  young  charges  as  if 
they  were  his  own  daughters.  "Don't 
take  time  to  dress  again,  girls,"  he 
said ;  and  picking  up  two  strapped  bags, 
he  started  toward  the  door. 

He  stood  there,  staring  anxiously 
across  the  field,  for  he  would  know  no 
peace  until  Yvonne  and  Michaline  and 
Betty  wer^e  safely  on  the  plane.  None 
of  the  jeeps  darting  about  the  field  was 
headed  toward  the  barracks,  and  he 
wondered  if  Major  Claybourne  had  for- 
gotten them. 

Troubled,  he  listened  to  the  blasts  of 
the  siren,  to  the  loud-speaker  blaring 
orders.  Small  tractors  and  coolie  crews 
towed  planes   from  behind  revetments. 


Fuel  carts  refueled  planes  already  on  the 
deadline.  Motors  thundered  in  snarling 
spasms  as  other  planes  warmed  up  or 
taxied  into  the  wind.  High  overhead 
droned  circling  fighters,  protecting  the 
evacuation. 

And  then,  at  last,  a  j  eep  rattled  toward 
him.  A  boyish-faced  Technical  Sergeant 
sprang  out  and  tossed  the  two  bags  in 
the  back  and  then  picked  up  Shaw's 
suitcase.  The  actor  put  out  a  restraining 
hand,  then  let  it  drop. 

"Major  Claybourne  ordered  me  to 
take  you  to  the  plane.  Are  the  actresses 
ready?" 

"They'll  be  right  out." 

The  Sergeant  smiled  shyly.  "I  sure 
wish  there'd  been  time  for  your  act,  sir. 
I  always  thought  you  were  swell  in  the 
movies." 

A  prickling  sensation  crawled  down 
Shaw's  back.  His  eyes  stung. 

"You  don't  look  old  enough  to  re- 
member me,  son." 

"My  father  runs  a  small  motion-pic- 
ture house,  and  I've  been  seeing  movies 
since  I  left  the  assembly-line,  almost. 
I  liked  you  best  in  doctor  parts." 

Shaw  didn't  correct  the  Sergeant. 
Probably  he  meant  the  professor  part 
Shaw  had  played  in  an  African  picture, 
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or  his  scientist  role  in  an  Amazon  River 
murder  mystery. 

Shaw  remembered  how  he'd  signed  the 
Hollywood  contract  after  his  return 
from  France,  after  futile  months  of 
searching  for  any  vital  work  he  could 
do.  But  he  found  no  place  in  real  life 
for  a  man  past  forty  who  knew  nothing 
but  acting.  And  the  knowledge  that  the 
substance  is  greater  than  the  shadow 
of  life  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
sustain  an  illusion  of  reality  in  his 
acting — either  in  Hollywood,  or  later  on 
Broadway.  So  his  was  the  story  of  an 
actor  to  whom  actuality  was  too  real. 
He'd  played  in  vaudeville  until  most 
variety  houses  went  dark,  spent  two 
years  with  a  failing  stock  company  and 
another  directing  a  little  theatre,  then 
done  bit  parts  in  road  companies,  and 
had  finally,  under  great  humiliation,  been 
forced  to  take  a  barker's  job  with  carn- 
ivals. 

The  war  awakened  in  Shaw  a  sense 
of  mission  he  had  not  known  since  the 
days  he  fought  and  lived  with  the  engi- 
neers in  France.  But  his  belief  that  he 
might  play  one  more  strong  role  in 
real  life  was  not  shared  by  recruitment 
officers.  So  nothing  was  left  but  fur- 
ther make-believe,  as  an  entertainer  in 
USO  troupes.  He  was  bouyed  up  for  a 
time  by  a  conviction  that  he  had  a  "ren- 
dezvous with  destiny."  Now  even  that 
last  illusion  was  crumbling.  Each  day 
made  it  plainer  that  his  aging  heart 
might  never  survive  a  second  flight  over 
The  Hump  to  India.  .  .  . 

"I — I'd  like  to  be  able  to  write  Mother 
that  I  shook  your  hand,  sir,"  the  Tech- 
nical Sergeant  was  saying.  "She  always 
thought  you  were  a  great  man,  too." 

Weariness  slipped  from  Allison 
Shaw's  shoulders  as  he  gripped  the  firm 
hand,  For  a  moment  he  thought  of  him- 
self as  he  had  been  in  younger  days. 
Of  course,  the  Sergeant  exaggerated  in 


calling  him  a  great  man,  but  a  man 
must  have  something  to  be  so  long  re- 
membered. Then,  crystal  clear,  it  came 
to  him  how  his  dream  of  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny  might  become  more  than 
an  old  actor's  romantic  iHusion.  Only 
long  training  subdued  his  inner  excite- 
ment when  the  girls  appeared  and  he 
helped  them  into  the  jeep.  The  Sergeant 
loaded  their  remaining  bags. 

Betty  crowded  against  Yvonne  on  the 
back  seat.  "Hurry,  Mr.  Shaw,"  she 
urged.  "Crowd  in  beside  us." 

"I'm  going  .  .  .  another  way,"  he 
said,  forcing  himself  to  smile.  "But  I 
want  to  see  you  off  safely,  first." 

The  jeep  sped  across  the  field.  Each 
girl  blew  him  a  kiss  as  she  climbed  the 
steps  to  enter  the  plane.  Shaw's  throat 
was  tight  as  he  waved  back,  his  eyes 
misted.  The  door  closed,  the  plane 
roared,  lumbering  down  the  field. 
Presently  it  gained  speed,  became  air- 
borne, and  climbed  steadily  toward  the 
northwestern  sky.  Shaw  felt  as  if  a 
weight  had  been  lifted  from  his  chest. 
For  the  first  time  in  minutes,  he  drew 
a  long,  easy  breath. 

Turning,  he  entered  the  barracks.  He 
watched  from  the  window  until  the  last 
plane  shook  the  yellow  dust  of  China 
from  its  wings.  Then,  stepping  outside, 
he  waved  to  the  Chinese  officer  still 
standing  beside  the  command  car. 

"We  must  work  fast,  Major  Ko,"  he 
said,  when  the  car  stopped  beside  him. 
And  his  tone  was  not  his  stage  tone, 
but  the  firm,  sharp  voice  of  a  good 
sergeant.  "I  was  once  a  demolition  ex- 
pert with  the  Army  Engineers.  I  blew 
up  plenty  of  bridges  in  France;  this 
shouldn't  be  too  difficult.  But  I'll  need 
your  help  and  the  help  of  your  soldiers 
to  destroy  this  field." 

The  Chinese  Major  bowed  slightly, 
his  tired  eyes  suddenly  brightening.  "We 
are  yours  to  command,"  he  said. 
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When  the  last  B-17  lurched  in  an  up-  flagration  from  the  greenhouse.  The  in- 
ward draft,  the  Technical  Sergeant  in  tercom  buzzed  with  excited  speculation, 
the  tail-gunner's  position  glanced  back.  "Whew!    What    fires!"    exulted   the 
His  voice  shook  as  he  reported  what  he  tail-gunner,   as  the  B-17   resumed  her 
saw.  course.  "Know  what,  Colonel?  I  shook 
"Someone's  blowing  up  the  field,  Col-  hands  with  Lionel  Barrymore.  He  was 
onel  Hayden.  The  hangars  are  splattered  sure  pleased  that  I  remembered  him  in 
all  over  the  sky.  And  there  goes  our  the  Dr.  Kildare  pictures." 
shop!  One  explosion  after  another  is  rip-  "Barrymore?  You  mean  that  old  duf- 
ping  up  the  field."  fer  with  the  long  hair  who  was  in  charge 
"Are    you    China-happy,    Sergeant?"  of  the  USO  troupe?  That  wasn't  Barry- 
the    Colonel    demanded    sharply.    "The  more!" 
Japs     wouldn't — "     The     plane     began  "Then  who  was  it,  sir?" 
banking.  "Hanged  if  I  remember,"  said  the  Col- 
Then  the  CO  himself  saw  the  con-  onel. 


Great  Lakes  Choir  Records  Are  Now  Ready 

RECORDINGS  of  the  world-famous  Great  Lakes  choir,  which  sang  throughout 
World  War  II,  are  now  offered  for  sale  through  the  efforts  of  Chaplain  Hjalmar 
F.  Hanson,  the  former  director,  who  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Moreland  Lutheran 
Church  at  652  North  Lotus,  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  album  includes  three  records 
(six  sides)  :  Omvard  Christian  Soldiers;  Silent  Night;  God's  Son  Has  Made  Me 
Free;  In  the  Garden;  I've  Been  Listening;  and  Church  in  the  Wildzvood.  The  cost 
is  $4.50  plus  C.O.D.  and  postage. 

During  the  war,  Chaplain  Hanson  had  25,000  boys  in  the  choir.  They  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  were  of  all  creeds.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  chaplain 
had  18  small  choirs  of  35  to  60  voices  singing  in  18  different  chapels.  Each  choir 
sang  through  three  services,  having  first  rehearsals  at  7  in  the  morning  and  not 
getting  through  until  11:45  a.m.  These  choirs  sang  to  52,000  sailors  each  Sunday 
at  services  for  Protestants,  Catholics  and  those  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Chaplain  Hanson  promised  the  boys  that  some  day  after  the  war  he  would  produce 
records  for  sale  so  that  they  could  have  them.  This  is  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise. 

The  Chaplain  made  another  promise  to  the  boys  that  he  is  keeping  and  that  is 
for  a  reunion  in  Chicago  in  the  near  future.  Anyone  interested  in  the  records  or  the 
reunion  may  contact  Chaplain  Hanson  at  the  address  given  above. 
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By  JOE  E.  BROWN 


I  SAT  on  the  edge  of  my  cot  and  slow- 
ly pulled  off  my  heavy  Marine-issue 
shoes — heavier  because  of  the  gooey  mud 
inside  and  out.  My  spirits  were  as  low 
as  the  shoes,  and  my  heart  was  heavier. 
I  had  just  failed  thirty-five  hundred  fine 
kids — kids  who  had  sat  for  two  hours 
in  the  rain  of  Espiritu  Santo,  an  island 
of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  waited  for 
me  to  come  and  be  funny.  I  came  but 
I  wasn't  very  funny.  The  little  plat- 
form was  so  slippery  from  the  mud 
and  rain  I  couldn't  do  the  baseball  pan- 
tomines  they  had  called  for,  nor  any- 
thing else  that  called  for  movement.  The 


microphone  wouldn't  work — and  there 
wasn't  enough  light  to  see  more  than 
the  outline  of  my  body — and  if  an  audi- 
ence can't  see  my  kisser  I  am  a  dead 
pigeon.  So  instead  of  doing  a  show  that 
lasted  over  an  hour  I  was  on  the  plat- 
form a  sorry  fifteen  minutes. 

The  dampness  on  my  cheeks  was  not 
from  the  rain  which  was  slapping  against 
the  side  of  the  tent.  I  didn't  want  to  tell 
anyone  that  the  Captain  had  failed  to  do 
his  part  to  help  me  do  a  good  show — 
I  just  wanted  to  be  alone — /  had  jailed 
those  kids! 

I   did   742  shows   overseas,  and   each 
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one  was  just  as  important  to  me  as  a 
first  night  of  any  show  I  had  done  on 
Broadway. 

I  guess  that's  why  I  get  so  much  out 
of  life — because  I  take  it  so  seriously 
and  play  it  so  hard. 

I  had  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
bringing  laughter  to  those  boys  of  ours 
and  I  wanted  to  furnish  the  funniest  and 
cleanest  shows  possible. 

There  is  a  finish  to  the  story  of  the 
bad  show  which  may  prove  interesting. 
I  was  slated  to  do  a  show  for  Carl- 
son's Second  Raider  Battalion  at  nine 
the  following  morning  before  flying  to 
Efate.  As  I  rolled  off  my  cot  at  7:30 
after  a  sleepless  night,  I  was  dreading 
that  show.  I  couldn't  be  fanny.  I  crawled 
into  a  jeep  with  a  youngster  from  Okla- 
homa to  drive  the  eight  miles.  Although 
it  was  a  beautiful  day  I  seemed  unable 
to  shake  my  depression. 

While  driving  along  the  jungle  road 
I  spied  a  little  church  up  the  hill  about 
four  hundred  feet  away.  I  asked  the  boy 
to  stop,  got  out  and  went  into  the  tiny 
House  of  God.  It  only  seated  forty.  I 
went  to  the  altar,  got  on  my  knees  and 
for  ten  minutes  talked  to  God.  When  I 
came  down  the  hill  and  got  into  the  jeep 
I  was  actually  gay.  and  never  have  I 
done  a  more  inspired  show  than  that 
one  for  Colonel  Carlson  and  his  Raider 
Battalion. 

And  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  the 
denomination  of  that  church. 

I  believe  we  should  carry  our  love 
of  God  out  of  the  church  and  into  our 
daily  lives.  If  we  do  we  will  be  look- 
ing for  good  in  the  other  person — and 
finding  it — we  will  be  looking  up  at 
God's  heavens  and  the  beauties  He  had 
fashioned  for  us  to  enjoy.  We  won't  be 
so  conscious  of  the  shape  of  a  man's  nose 
or  the  color  of  his  skin.  We  will  be  a 
living  sermon. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  a 


boy  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  how 
our  actions  can  be  an  influence  for  good 
or  bad,  without  our  knowledge.  This 
is  the  letter  : 

Dear   Mr.    Brown: 

This  is  a  fan  letter,  written  without 
motive,  with  hardly  a  reason,  and  sent 
in  a  form  which  I  hope  will  resemble  a 
sort  of  "written  applause." 

I  have  seen  you  twice,  met  you  once, 
and  watched  you  take  a  shower.  (Ac- 
cording to  theory,  that  sentence  should 
be  an  interest-catcher.    Is  it?) 

The  first  time  I  saw  you  was  in 
Luzon,  about  four  miles  behind  the 
town  of  Bayombong,  which  was  then 
under  siege.  I  was  a  machine-gunner 
with  the  Thirty-Seventh  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. You  were  a  guest.  That  evening, 
I  watched  you  play  a  role  which  con- 
tained as  much  drama  as  any  you  have 
ever  played  on  the  stage  or  in  pictures. 
Since  many  things  have  happened  to 
you  since  then,  it  is  possible  that  you 
have  forgotten  it.  I'd  like  to  refresh  you, 
if   I   may. 

Thirty-six  bedraggled,  wounded, 
near-dead  Japanese  had  been  captured 
and  were  being  interrogated  in  our  lan- 
guage section.  Ycu  came  into  the  tent 
for  another  look  at  the  people  who  were 
making  such  an  awful  stench  upon  the 
world.  As  soon  as  you  entered,  I  was 
conscious  of  seeing  the  bright  light  of 
recognition  twinkling  in  their  numb 
eyes.  They  knew  you  almost  as  well  as 
we  did.  After  the  first  shock  of  seeing 
you  in  the  flesh  was  over,  one  of  them. 
a  graduate  of  an  American  college, 
asked  why  you  had  to  fight.  I  remember 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  you 
made  him  understand  what  you  were 
doing.  Finally,  he  grasped  it,  and  one 
did  not  need  to  know  Japanese  to  under- 
stand the  story  he  told  his  friends.  With 
wonderment     and    awe    ogling    out    of 
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their  sunken  faces,  they  learned  that 
Joe  E.  Brown  had  come  all  the  way  to 
the  front  to  make  soldiers  laugh! 

That  threw  a  new  light  on  it  for  me, 
too.  It  made  me  realize  that  you  and 
the  other  entertainers  who  came  to  us 
had  no  commercial  motives,  but  actually 
came  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make 
us  feel  better.  But  that  isn't  the  point 
of  the  story.  The  climax  of  it  came 
when  you  were  about  to  leave.  You 
shook  hands  with  the  MP's,  and  with 
the  interrogators  and  with  us,  then 
turned  to  leave  the  tent.  But  as  you  did, 
from  the  center  of  this  beaten,  motley 
group  of  trained  savages  there  was  ex- 
tended the  skinny  arm  of  a  Jap  who 
had  become  a  kid  again.  He  had  for- 
gotten all  the  nonsense  he  had  been 
taught,  he  must  even  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  a  prisoner.  All  he  knew  at 
the  moment  was  that  Elmer  the  Great 
and  Alibi  Ike  and  the  biggest  mouth  in 
the  world  were  in  the  tent,  and  he 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  them.  That 
thin  hand  was  in  the  dead  center  of  the 
tent — everyone  saw  it  and  wondered 
what  you  would  do.  It  was  an  enemy's 
hand,  a  hand  that  may  have  killed  a  lot 
of  us.  But  then,  tco,  it  was  a  human 
hand,  and  though  it  reeked  with  the 
stench  of  being  unwashed  for  weeks,  it 
sang  of  friendship,  forgiveness  and  a  lot 
of  other  fine  things  that  soldiers  had 
got  sour  on.  It  was  a  pretty  rough  mo- 
ment. The  silence  swelled  so  that  it 
seemed  to  billow  the  tent.  Some  of  us 
leered  at  the  soldier,  others  looked  at 
you  wonderingly.  And  you  paused. 

That  pause  may  have  been  your 
trained  sense  of  timing,  but  I  don't 
think  so.  I  think  you  paused  so  that 
this  Jap,  and  all  the  others  would  know 
the  simple  symbolism  of  what  you  were 
about  to  do.  You  leaned  over  into  the 
group  and  shook  the  prisoner's  hand. 
You  shook  it,   I  am  sure,  as  warmly  as 


you  had  just  shaken  mine,  and  I  wanted 
to  shake  with  you  again,  that  some  of 
the  act  would  be  on  me.  You  smiled 
too,  but  that  was  incidental.  The  climax 
for  all  of  us  had  been  when  flesh  turned 
into  understanding  and  solidified  our 
attitude  toward  the  men  we  had  been 
sent  to  kill.  For  the  first  time  then,  I 
felt  sorry  for  our  enemy.  Perhaps  I 
shouldn't  have.  Perhaps  the  United 
States  War  Department  would  have 
been  furious  that  one  of  its  soldiers  was 
propitious  toward  the  foe.  But  I  think 
it  was  a  healthy  sympathy.  Anyway, 
when  the  surrender  came,  I  wasn't  so 
anxious  to  have  Japan  systematically 
dynamited  as  I  had  been.  Instead,  I 
sort  of  hoped  we'd  try  to  teach  them  a 
little  bit  about  standing  on  soapboxes 
and  calling  umpires  bums  and  perhaps 
even  sending  irate  telegrams  to  their 
new  Nippongo  senators. 

This  year  has  justified  that  hope,  I 
think.  But  I  also  think  that  you  had  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  it  when  you  shook 
the  dirty  hand  of  the  guy  who  forgot  his 
hate  and  made  us  forget  ours.  Such 
handshakes  accomplished  more  than  my 
machine  gun. 

Well,  that  was  the  first  time  I  saw 
you.  The  second  time  was  last  night 
when  I  watched  you  and  your  handsome 
pink-eared  friend  parade  from  bar  to 
bar.  Harvey  was  up  here  this  morning, 
so  I  showed  him  this  letter  and  asked 
him  if  he  thought  you'd  like  it.  He  en- 
couraged me  to  send  it  right  away,  so  I 
shall.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this: 
When  you  and  Harvey  came  out  after 
the  play  last  night,  and  sat  and  talked 
with  us,  it  reminded  me  of  the  guy  who 
was  taking  a  shower  from  an  oil  drum 
in  the  Pacific  and  hollering  a  holler  that 
we  had  known  since  the  days  when  we 
cashed  in  milk-bottles  to  get  the  dime 
for  the  show.  (Cont'd  next  page) 
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CREDENTIALS 

Herman  bernhard  ramcke, 

one  of  Hitler's  most  ruthless  para- 
trooper generals,  was  in  command  at 
Brest  when  three  divisions  of  American 
infantry  attacked  in  September,  1944. 
The  German  garrison  of  soldiers,  ma- 
rines, and  sailors  fought  viciously  inch- 
by-inch  because  Ramcke  had  ordered 
them  to  die  for  Hitler  rather  than  give 
up  the  French  city,  even  though  it  was 


already  a  shambles  and  worthless  as  a 
port. 

The  battle  raged  for  three  weeks  be- 
fore Ramcke,  himself,  was  cornered  in 
a  bomb  shelter.  Ordered  to  surrender, 
he  emerged  arrogantly  from  his  dugout 
flanked  by  three  generals,  an  admiral 
and  a  beautiful  Irish  setter  which  he 
held  on  a  leash.  The  Nazi  commander 
was  clean  shaven  and  spotless.  His 
camouflage  jacket  and  field-green  para- 
troop  trousers  were  neatly  pressed  and 
black  boots  highly  polished.  Around  his 
neck  hung  the  Knight's  Cross. 

He  stopped  momentarily  at  the  dugout 
entrance,  then  led  his  entourage  directly 
to  the  jeep  where  the  American  general 
in  command  of  the  sector  was  waiting. 
The  American  had  no  tie.  His  collar 
was  open,  and  his  combat  jacket  showed 
signs  of  hard  use.  He  was  talking  with 
several  enlisted  men  when  the  German 
stopped  before  him,  clicked  his  heels 
and  sputtered,  "Are  you  the  general  to 
whom  I  must  surrender?" 

"Yep,"  answered  the  American,  cas- 
ually. 

"Where,  then  are  your  credentials?" 
snapped  the  German. 

The  American  smiled  wryly,  pointed 
to  the  group  of  GIs  gathered  around 
him,  and  said,  "These  are  my  creden- 
tials." 

(Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.') 


Really — I  Am  a  Serious  Guy 

And  you  know  what  I  think?  I  think 
that  the  night  you  shook  hands  with  the 
Japanese  prisoner,  Harvey  must  have 
encouraged  you  to  do  so.  He's  so  per- 
suasive isn't  he? 

And  the  letter  is  signed  "Paul  Benza- 
quin,"  1108  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

That  letter  served  to  strengthen  my 


resolve  that  my  life  will  be  as  near  a 
living  sermon  as  I  can  make  it. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
children  and  some  that  have  "grown 
up"  who  think  that  I  am  worthy  of 
imitating,  and  I  pray  to  God  that  I 
will  never  in  any  way  fail  them. 

When  we  rid  our  minds  and  hearts 
of  every  hate — then  we  will  know  real 
happiness  and  contentment. 


Part  I 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

{.The  first  installment  of  a  story  which  will  appear  serially  in  THE  LINK.) 


WHEN  our  forefathers  set  foot 
upon  American  soil  they  had 
escaped  from  a  world  that  no 
longer  seemed  real.  They  had  grown 
tired  of  oppression  and  a  lack  of  free- 
dom. It  was  necessary  to  break  the 
chains  by  which  they  were  bound. 

As  we  turn  the  pages  of  our  history 
books  we  see  recorded  other  incidents 
similar  to  the  above.  While  the  colonies 
were  struggling  to  formulate  a  govern- 
ment suitable  to  guide  them  in  their  new 
world  another  nation  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  their  way  of  life.  The 
Revolutionary  War  was  fought  and  the 
colonies  freed  themselves  by  sacrifice 
and  bloodshed. 

We  turn  to  another  dark  blot  upon 
our  history — four  years  of  Civil  War. 
Father  fought  against  son ;  son  against 
father;  brother  against  brother;  friend 
against  friend.  Hatred,  malice,  and  envy 


encircled  a  nation.  It  had  to  be  proved 
by  a  war,  within  our  own  nation,  at  the 
cost  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property,  that  men  were  created  free 
and  equal — all  men,  regardless  of  color, 
creed  or  religion,  would  enjoy  that 
freedom. 

In  1914  our  nation  entered  the  first 
World  War  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
men.  Their  slogan:  "To  Make  the 
World  Safe  for  Democracy — A  War  to 
End  All  War."  Now  we  have  just  com- 
pleted the  second  World  War;  the  re- 
sults have  been  felt  in  all  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

During  the  years  1929-1932,  common- 
ly called  the  depression  years,  men  were 
hungry,  jobless  and  disillusioned.  Many 
toiled  long  hours  for  small  wages.  Our 
laboring  people  and  farmers,  particular- 
ly, began  to  cry  out  for  release  from 
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their    fruitless    toil.    These   were    short 
years  and  there  was  no  civil  war. 

May  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Far 
East,  the  Orient,  or  Asia.  Give  it  any 
name  you  like.  There  are  more  than 
1,000,000,000  people  living  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  earth.  We  have  never  under- 
stood these  people.  In  our  mental  pic- 
tures we  have  portrayed  them  as  being 
countries  of  strange,  mysterious,  back- 
ward individuals,  satisfied  with  their 
own  way  of  life.  After  two  years  in  a 
country  which  we  defeated,  and  after 
visits  to  most  of  the  countries  in  the 
Orient,  I  have  reversed  whatever  ideas 
I  personally  may  have  had.  Something 
of  the  psychology  of  the  oriental  mind 
must  be  comprehended  before  one  is  in 
a  position  to  criticize.  We  have  to  see 
with  our  own  eyes,  understand  with  our 
own  mind  the  existing  conditions,  be- 
fore we  can  paint  a  picture  of  these  con- 
ditions with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Reverend  Kiyoshi  Tanimoto,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Hiroshima  at  the  time  of 
the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb,  tried 
to  give  me  a  picture  of  the  Orient  many 
years  ago.  We  were  fellow  students  in 
the  Seminary  at  Emory  University, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  —  1937-1940.  This 
young  Japanese  minister  spent  many 
days  in  my  home.  Unfortunately,  any 
Japanese  who  visited  America  about 
this  time  was  suspected  of  being  a  spy 
or  an  "inside  man"  for  the  Japanese 
government.  Therefore,  his  description 
of  the  Orient  was  not  taken  seriously. 
However,  many  of  our  conversations 
about  the  Orient  are  now  recalled. 

Almost  half  of  the  people  of  Japan 
tilled  the  soil  for  a  livelihood.  They 
lived  by  toil  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
The  soil  has  produced  crops  over  and 
over  again  for  hundreds  of  years.  Hu- 
man excrement  has  been  used  as  one 
of  the  chief  fertilizers.  Their  farming 
methods    are    primitive.    Ignorance    and 


poverty  have  been  their  lot  in  most  in- 
stances. They  have  not  enjoyed  any  of 
the  freedoms  known  in  America.  Hun- 
ger has  been  predominant — a  constant 
fear.  Good  doctors,  nurses,  hospitals, 
and  medicines  have  been  pitifully  scarce. 
Sanitation  was  practically  unheard  of. 
Many  have  suffered  from  all  kinds  of 
diseases  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented with  proper  facilities.  Transpor- 
tation and  industrial  achievements  have 
been  handicapped.  Even  so,  Japan  has 
advanced  more  than  any  other  nation. 
Her  railway  system  was  the  second  most 
efficient  in  the  world.  But  as  we  ob- 
serve our  modern  tools  of  war,  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Japan,  or  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  Far  East,  we  wonder 
how  Japan  could  ever  have  struck 
against  America.  She  was  beaten  be- 
fore a  bomber  flew  over  Pearl  Harbor. 
One  does  not  have  to  remain  here 
very  long  before  one  realizes  that  these 
people  will  adopt  any  system  that  can 
best  provide  for  their  liberty,  lighten 
their  daily  tasks ;  not  only  will  they 
join  the  parade  but  they  will  fight  and 
die  for  it.  That  is  what  happened  in 
Japan — believe  it  or  not. 

Before  I  made  a  trip  to  China  it  was 
beyond  my  conception  that  dead  bodies 
were  a  common  observation  in  the 
streets  of  Shanghai.  (This  was  also 
true  in  Japan.)  While  there  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  lifeless 
bodies  of  children  who  labored  in  the 
factories  were  gathered  up  in  the  morn- 
ing hours.  Mothers  left  their  lifeless 
children  on  door  steps  of  homes  and 
buildings  because  they  could  not  secure 
food  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Others 
begged  that  their  children  be  taken  and 
fed.  Many  people  rolled  in  riches  or 
comfort  while  others  starved  under 
their  eyes.  Statistics  show  that  half  of 
the  people  in  China  die  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  thirty. 
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Existing  conditions  in  Korea,  at  the 
time  of  the  occupation,  were  comparable 
to  those  in  Japan.  The  people  of  Korea 
resent  the  occupation  because  they  were 
forced  into  the  war  by  the  Japanese. 
The  Koreans  are  now  clamoring  for 
their  independence.  The  southern  part 
is  occupied  by  American  soldiers,  the 
northern  by  the  Russian  troops.  They 
fear  the  term  "Joint  Trusteeship"  be- 
cause it  seems  to  mean  "Protectorate," 
the  word  which  was  used  when  Japan 
occupied   their   country. 

American  troops  will  remain  in 
Korea  until  unity  is  achieved.  She  must 
be  built  up  economically.  A  unified  gov- 
ernment must  be  established.  Like  all 
other  Far  East  countries,  the  pressing 
need  is  food  and  clothing. 

Southern  Korea  will  be  given  the 
privilege  of  foreign  trade  about  the 
same  time  as  Japan.  The  Korean  Ex- 
change Bank,  under  American  Military 
Government,  will  sponsor  the  operations. 

As  in  Japan,  new  ideas  must  not  be 
forced  upon  them.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  correct  many  abuses.  As  can 
be  seen  in  Japan,  progress  is  quite  ob- 
vious— of  special  interest  are  property 
rights,  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  up- 
lift of  the  status  of  women,  advanced 
standards  of  education,  etc.  The  lowly 
status  of  woman  is  pathetic.  She  is 
valued  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  children  she  can  bear  and  the  amount 
of  work  she  can  do.  Even  in  the  privacy 
of  their  own  home  she  cannot  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  her  husband — or  walk 
beside  him  on  the  street.  These  customs 
are  slowly  being  changed. 

Through  the  Korean  National  Youth 
movement,  organized  in  March,  1946, 
by  the  Military  Government,  the  youth 
are  receiving  much  information  about 
democratic  ideals.  They  are  also  learn- 
ing about  the  future  needs  of  Korea. 

The    Boy    Scout    movement,    revived 


since  the  war,  is  increasing  in  popu- 
larity. Many  American  soldiers,  former- 
ly scouts,  are  acting  as  scout  leaders. 

Industrial  and  economic  rehabilita- 
tion is  also  essential  for  the  future  of 
Korea.  Most  of  her  industries  were 
destroyed  during  the  war.  She  must 
have  world  trade — the  help  of  America 
and  other  nations  of  the  world — to  take 
her  rightful  place  in  the  world  of  trade. 

Many  soldiers,  correspondents,  and 
other  visitors  to  India  with  whom  I 
talked,  describe  conditions  there  as  be- 
ing similar  to  those  of  Japan  and  Korea. 
The  average  life  span  of  an  Indian  is 
about  twenty-seven  years.  India  has  a 
population  of  about  400,000,000.  The 
area  is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  people 
live  in  poverty,  ninety  per  cent  on  farms. 
The  common  belief  that  the  cow  is  a 
sacred  animal  creates  a  peculiar  prob- 
lem, since  they  do  not  eat  any  of  the 
beef.  Perhaps  there  are  two  cows  per 
person  in  India.  It  is  believed  that  there 
are  more  than  500,000,000  different  gods 
in  this  strange  land.  Two  hundred  fifty- 
six  million  people  are  Hindus,  worship- 
ing the  Brahma.  One  hundred  million 
are  Moslems.  The  other  40,000,000  are 
members  of  many  other  kinds  of  reli- 
gions and  cults — Buddhists,  Parsees, 
Sikhs,  Jinas,  and  a  small  number  of 
Christians,  etc.  The  majority  of  Indians 
cannot  read  or  write.  It  has  been  stated 
that  India  is  divided  into  more  than  500 
separate  states. 

India  has  just  received  her  independ- 
ence. No  one  knows  the  answer  to  her 
future.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  civil  war, 
famines,  and  political,  social,  economic 
and  religious  strife  will  probably  come 
to  our  attention  quite  often. 

Burma  is  now  free  to  join  the  British 
Commonwealth  as  a  dominion,  or  to  go 
its  own  way  as  an  independent  state.  In 
area  she  is  about  the  size  of  the  states 
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of  California  and  Oregon  combined. 
Her  population  numbers  about  17,000,- 
000.  Her  chief  product  is  rice,  producing 
about  six  to  seven  million  tons  each 
year.  It  is  believed  that  Burma  possesses 
a  great  amount  of  potential  wealth  in 
natural  resources. 

In  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  about 
3,500,000  people  perished  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  disease,  and  hunger. 

Indonesians,  Annamites,  Chinese,  In- 
dians, Burmese,  Koreans,  Filipinos — all 
the  populace  of  the  Far  East  want  their 
freedom.  The  revolution  in  the  East  will 
terminate  when  established  governments 
of  all  these  nations  are  built  on  the  con- 
cept of  the  high  worth  of  mankind  and 
the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

Yes,  we  fought  a  bloody  war — even 
before  V-E  Day  was  proclaimed — . 
Finally  V-J  Day  came.  Now  men  still 
fight.  China,  the  Holy  land,  Indonesia, 
other  places — still  fighting.  We  fought 
for  our  freedom  in  America.  Our  way  of 
life  is  an  example  for  all  mankind.  It 
may  be  called  a  revolution.  Japan  tried 
to  conquer  other  nations  with  an  army 
backed  by  false  philosophy.  She  set  out 
to  subdue — to  dominate  the  Far  East. 
The  Allies  conquered  Japan  because 
we  had  more  planes,  guns,  tanks,  and 
better  strategy.  Our  type  of  civilization 
has  produced  an  educational  system 
which  has  helped  to  obliterate  ignorance. 
Every  person  has  the  opportunity  to 
advance  to  the  last  rung  of  the  ladder 
to  success.  No  one  is  destined  to  live 
in  poverty  and  want.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time  we  were  able  to  develop  into 
a  fighting  people  to  meet  the  needs  of 
war. 

The  individual  soldier  is  so  important 
that  constant  training  to  protect  himself 
and  his  fellow  soldiers,  is  of  the  utmost 
concern  to  our  leaders.  The  best  doctors, 


nurses,  medical  supplies,  equipment,  and 
— one  of  the  most  important  things — 
food,  are  provided. 

The  first  real  revolution  in  the  Far 
East  has  failed.  Out  of  this  failure  we 
see  a  nation,  under  the  leadership  of  a 
Christian  man  who  understands  the 
psychology  of  the  oriental  mind,  which 
may  prove  to  be  the  real  example,  not 
only  for  the  Orient,  but  the  world. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Broken  masses 
of  humanity  are  going  to  rise  to  a  better 
way  of  life.  We  may  clamor  for  peace, 
but  the  echo  rebounds:  "Give  us  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  justice,  lower 
taxes,  doctors,  nurses,  hospitals,  medi- 
cine, toxins,  fair  trials,  food,  clothing, 
sanitation,  civil  engineers,  mechanical 
engineers,  railroads,  roads,  communica- 
tions, the  capacity  to  produce.  Listen, 
America,  England,  'You  cannot  defend 
a  democracy  if  the  foundation  has  not 
been  laid.'  " 

There  now  exists  a  tremendous  void. 
People  are  confused,  disillusioned.  One 
of  two  ideologies  will  fill  that  vacuum. 
The  rest  of  the  world  needs  our  re- 
sources, our  technical  skills,  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  way  of  life.  The  rest  of 
the  world  is  looking  to  us  for  help  and 
guidance.  We  have  seen  a  group  of 
rulers  in  Japan  take  complete  charge  of 
the  individual.  Our  mission  is  to  teach 
mankind  the  kind  of  government  that 
recognizes  the  importance  of  man, 
created  in  the  image  of  Almighty  God. 
The  other  great  ideology  teaches  regi- 
mentation— of  the  individual — and  not 
freedom.  We  must  teach  them  about  a 
government  that  serves  the  people — that 
government  is  responsible  for  their  wel- 
fare. This  dream  will  not  become  a 
reality  overnight.  It  will  require  pa- 
tience. It  will  take  a  prayer.  But  it  can 
be  done.  It  is  now  being  done  in  Japan. 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 


THE  sun  was  going  down  as  Sheila 
Rowland  made  her  way  to  the  lonely 
beach.  She  could  not  help  but  think 
it  was  a  proper  background  for  what 
she  was  about  to  do.  There  was  some- 
thing so  simple  and  matter-of-factly  nat- 
ural in  the  way  the  sun  behaved  that 
this  was  the  way  she  wanted  her  exit 
to  be  too. 


She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  take 
the  step  she  was  now  taking  a  good 
many  weeks  ago,  and  she  felt  no  acute 
sense  of  regret  as  the  actual  moment  for 
the  execution  of  the  act  neared.  She  had 
received  a  bad  break,  but  it  couldn't  be 
undone,  and,  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  only  one  way  out. 

To  be  sure,  Max  Lubin,  the  director, 
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and  others  of  her  friends  had  tried  to 
cheer  her  up.  They  told  her  that  with 
smart  make-up  the  scars  from  the  au- 
tomobile accident  would  become  almost 
invisible.  But  she  knew  they  were  be- 
ing nice  to  her.  She  was  through.  Fans 
were  not  going  to  pay  their  money  to 
see  a  leading  lady  with  a  marked-up 
face. 

She  knew  that  it  would  be  hard  for 
some  people  to  comprehend  why  a  per- 
son who  had  all  the  money  she  had  and 
who  had  received  the  adulation  of  the 
public  for  as  long  as  she  had  should 
decide  to  end  it  all  just  because  her  days 
of  stardom  were  over.  Well,  that  was 
her  affair,  Sheila  felt.  If  she  would 
rather  not  go  through  life  having  people 
remember  how  beautiful  she  had  been 
and  feeling  sorrow  for  her,  that  was  her 
business  and  hers  only. 

She  felt  her  purse  once  more  to  make 
sure  that  the  pistol  was  there.  Then 
she  started  for  the  boulder.  It  would 
shield  her  from  the  road  above,  and 
she  wanted  privacy  for  her  final  per- 
formance. She  had  noticed  this  spot 
while  driving  along  the  beach  road  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  and  she  had  kept  it  in 
mind.  Yes,  it  was  the  perfect  setting. 
Suicide  in  a  house,  even  a  luxurious  one 
such  as  she  owned,  would  be  so  messy. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  watching  the 
sky  deepening  into  purple  and  then  she 
rounded  the  boulder.  She  stopped  dead 
in  her  tracks.  A  young  man  sat  there, 
leaning  against  the  rock  and  looking 
out  to  sea. 

"Hello,"  he  said  pleasantly. 

She  answered  automatically,  "Oh,  hel- 
lo," and  hoped  she  didn't  reveal  how 
startled  she  was. 

"Please  sit  down  and  join  me,"  he 
said. 

She  hesitated,  and  he  said,  "Please 
do.  Even  if  only  for  a  little  while." 

Her   first  instinct  had  been  to  walk 


hurriedly  away,  but  he  seemed  so  nice 
and  friendly  that  she  said,  "All  right," 
and  sat  down. 

She  thought :  "Perhaps  he  will  leave 
before  too  long  and  I'll  be  able  to  do 
what  I've  set  out  to  do  after  all." 

"I  love  to  hear  the  sound  of  the 
waves  against  the  beach,"  he  said. 
"They're  so  ceaseless,  so  unrelenting, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  gentle  and 
caressing.  It  makes  you  think  that  maybe 
eternity  is  going  to  be  pretty  nice." 

She  took  a  good  look  at  the  young 
man  now.  He  had  clean-cut  features  and 
an  amiable  smile.  He  was  smoking  a 
pipe  and  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
laxed and  at  peace  with  the  world. 

He  liked  to  talk.  He  talked  about  the 
waves,  about  the  latest  books,  about  his 
pet  cat. 

Sheila  mostly  just  listened  at  first  but 
finally  found  herself  chiming  in  and 
making  conversation.  It  was  almost  as 
if  they  were  old  friends.  The  talk  had 
turned  to  poetry,  and  that  had  always 
been  one  of  her  favorite  subjects. 

They  found  that  they  were  both  classi- 
cists, that  they  didn't  approve  of  the 
disjointed  meters,  unrhyming  lines  and 
bone-dry  .  journalistic  phrases  that 
seemed  to  be  so  much  in  fashion  in 
poetry  these  days. 

"I'll  take  a  'June'  and  'moon'  rhyme 
in  preference  to  no  rhyme  at  all,"  he 
said.  "It's  like  being  able  to  get  some 
hamburger  instead  of  no  meat  whatso- 
ever." 

Sheila  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed — and  it  startled^  her.  She  didn't 
know  why  at  first,  and  then  suddenly  it 
came  to  her :  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  laughed  since  the  accident. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  looking  up  at 
her.  "You're  very  beautiful." 

She  flushed  and  fought  panic  inside 
her.  For  a  moment,  subconsciously,  her 
hands    went   to   her   face   and   felt   the 
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ugly  scars.  Then  she  hurriedly  with- 
drew her  hands.  She  didn't  know 
whether  to  be  hurt  or  not  at  what  he 
had  said.  But  he  certainly  wasn't  mak- 
ing fun  of  her  or  being  malicious.  He 
obviously  was  too  nice  a  person  for 
that. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  saying," 
she  said. 

"Oh,  but  I  do,"  he  said.  "There's 
something  so  deeply  sincere  and  re- 
freshing about  you.  You  were  bound  to 
be  beautiful.  You  couldn't  have  been 
any  other  way.  And  you  will  always 
be  beautiful." 

Again  Sheila  flushed.  Only  this  time 
a  throb  of  joy  went  along  with  it.  For 
a  second  her  hands  went  over  her  face 
again.  Perhaps — perhaps  Max  Lubin 
and  the  others  had  been  right.  Perhaps 
she  had  been  exaggerating  in  her  own 
mind  the  effects  of  the  scars.  Perhaps 
the  blemishes  weren't  too  noticeable — 
and  she  still  had  her  looks.  If  this  young 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  unusually  per- 
ceptive, felt  as  he  did  about  her,  why 
shouldn't  all  her  fans?  Could  it  be  that 
she  had  almost  made  a  very  foolish  mis- 
take? 


A  delightful  breeze  was  making  itself 
felt  from  the  sea,  and  it  seemed  to  bring 
with  it  a  final  tonic  of  resurrection.  All 
of  a  sudden  she  felt  wonderful.  It  was 
wonderful  to  be  on  this  beautiful  beach, 
wonderful  to  be  alive. 

She  said,  "I  must  go  before  it  gets 
dark,"  and  she  got  up  quickly.  On  an 
impulse,  she  walked  over  to  the  young 
man,  who  still  remained  seated,  bent 
down  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  then 
turned  around  and  ran  in  the  direction 
from  which  she  came. 

She  stopped  for  a  moment  in  her 
flight,  called  out  "goodbye"  to  him  gaily, 
and  then  was  gone. 

He  remained  sitting.  He  was  still 
sitting  about  a  half  hour  later  when  a 
man  came  along.  "Hello,  John,"  the 
newcomer  said.  "I  suppose  we'd  better 
be  going.  How  was  the  afternoon?" 

The  young  man  got  to  his  feet,  and 
the  other  man  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
the  two  started  walking  away. 

"Oh,  it  was  a  marvelous  afternoon," 
the  young  man  said.  "I  met  the  nicest 
girl.  You  know,  it's  at  times  like  these 
when  I  wish  most  terribly  that  my  old 
eyes  contained  some  sight." 


?&6y  *?&  It  Tteceucvuf? 

^URING  the  first  ten  months  of  1947,  American  Red  Cross  Disaster  expenditures 
totaled  more  than  $9,500,000.  When  disaster  in  any  form  strikes  a  community  in 
this  nation  or  its  possessions,  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  goes  into  action.  With  the 
cooperation  of  other  chapters  when  needed,  the  national  organization  stands  by 
ready  to  send  monetary  help,  supplies,  and  personnel.  Governmental  responsibility 
in  time  of  disaster  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  in  normal  times — protection  of  life, 
public  health,  and  property,  and  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  public  property. 
When  the  Red  Cross  asks  you — CIVE. 


THE  sun  is  low  in  the  sky  and  once 
again  I  know  that  dusk,  the  dreaded 
part  of  the  day,  will  soon  be  here.  There 
is  a  difference  between  dusk  back  in 
Illinois  and  here  in  Bizerte.  In  Illinois 
a  quiet  peace  settles  over  the  land,  the 
activity  of  the  day  simmers  down  to 
quiet  reflection,  and  soft  lights  appear 
in  the  windows.  People  feel  a  healthy 
tiredness  in  their  limbs  as  they  make 
their  way  home. 

But  dusk  here  in  Bizerte  has  a  differ- 
ent meaning.  The  bay  is  jammed  with 
shipping  .  .  .  shipping  needed  for  the 
impended  invasion  of  Sicily  .  .  .  ships 
as  numerous  as  a  flock  of  ducks  in  a 
small  pond.  And  the  Jerries  know  it. 
They  will  be  over  soon,  just  as  they  were 
over  last  night  .  .  .  and  the  night  be- 
fore. Just  as  they  will  be  over  tomorrow 
night  .  .  .  and  the  night  after  tomorrow. 

It  is  twilight,  and  they  are  due. 

An  aerial  flare  hangs  suspended  over 
the  bay,  and  twilight  is  short-lived. 
The  area  is  lit  up  like  a  night  baseball 
field  in  peaceful  Illinois.  Our  unwelcome 
visitors  have  arrived. 

The  harbor  is  wracked  by  a  terrific 
explosion.  Another  flare  hangs  sus- 
pended in  the  sky,  and  in  a  second,  an- 
other .  .  .  and  still  another,  as  night 
recedes  over  the  rim  of  the  hills.  The 
ack-ack  opens  up  with  a  tremendous 
burst,  tracers  gracefully  skyrocketing 
till  they  explode  high  in  the  air  like 
gigantic  Roman  candles.  The  rocket 
guns  swish  off,  roaring  as  though  the 
next  stop  were  Mars.  That  feeling  of 
weakness  creeps  into  my  legs.  It's  noth- 
ing unusual  ...  it  happens  every  time. 
The  whistle  of  a  bomb  sends  me  scurry- 
ing to  the  dubious  protection  of  my  fox 
hole  and  I  sit  there  like  an  ostrich  with 
its  head  buried  in  the  sand.  The  earth 
is  trembling  with  the  shock  of  bursting 
bombs,  and  the  destructive  vibrations 
creep  into  every  cell  of  my  body.  I 
start  to  pray  ...  I  try  to  start  to  pray 
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...  I  can't  pray!  Dear  God,  I  can't 
pray !  I  want  to  .  .  .  I've  done  it  in 
Illinois  .  .  .  but  I  can't  now  ...  I 
can't  think  what  to  say  ...  I  can't  stop 
my  body  from  trembling  with  the  earth 
.  .  .  the  next  whistle  might  be  my  cur- 
tain call  and  I  want  to  get  my  lines 
straightened  out  before  stepping  on 
stage  .  .  .  please,  Father,  tell  me  what 
to  say ! 

I  understand  now  the  agony  Christ 
suffered  as  He  knelt  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  and  cried,  "Father,  if  it 
be  possible,  take  this  cup  from  me. 
Nevertheless,  Father,  not  my  will  be 
done,  but  thine." 

The  bombs  continue  to  shriek. 

At  last  my  decision  is  made.  I  give 
up  everything  .  .  .  my  beautiful  home, 
my  sperty  car  with  the  red  wheels  and 
whitewalled  tires,  my  sister,  my  girl, 
my  life ! 

In  anguish,  I  silently  cry  out,  "Father, 
I  am  ready." 

Words  enter  my  mind.   They  are: 

"Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me." 
Where  did  this  thought  come  from? 
Certainly  not  from  this  chaotic  mind- 
It  came  through  too  clearly,  to  force- 
fully. It  deadened  the  shock  of  that 
last  screaming  bomb. 

The  simple  words  were  repeated  for 
me  again  .  .  .  and  again,  till  my  mind 
was  free  of  torture  and  my  body 
trembled  less  violently. 

There  is  a  constant  thud,  thud,  thud, 


thud,  thud,  as  flak  from  the  heavy  bar- 
rage peppers  the  ground.  A  jagged  piece 
of  falling  lead  punctures  my  buddy's 
helmet  and  he  is  carried  off  to  the  hos- 
pital tent. 

The  bombs  continue  to  shriek,  but  an 
even  more  powerful  explosion  jars  me. 
In  its  entirety,  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm 
crashes  into  my  mind,  and  my  soul  is 
at  peace.  Strange  that  I  should  remem- 
ber it  word  for  word  after  all  these 
years.  Strange,  the  old  Sunday  school 
lessons  I  left  behind  years  ago  are  clear 
now  ...  so  very  clear. 

Now  I  understand  the  story  about 
Abraham  and  his  son.  The  Lord  told 
Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son,  Issac.  But 
just  as  he  was  about  to  carry  out  God's 
command,  his  hand  was  stayed,  and 
Abraham  did  not  have  to  sacrifice  his 
son.  Now  I  understand  .  .  .  Abraham  did 
not  have  to  sacrifice  his  son,  but  he  had 
to  be  WILLING  ...  he  had  to  be 
WILLING  to  give  up  his  dearest  pos- 
session. Only  in  this  complete  submis- 
sion t©  God's  will  could  he  prove  and 
strengthen  his  faith. 

The  last  raider  plummeted  into  the 
bay  like  a  comet.  The  ack-ack  ceased 
its  Roman-candle  display.  The  thud, 
thud,  thud,  thud,  thud,  of  falling  flak 
gradually  stopped.  The  earth  no  longer 
shook. 

I  crawled  back  into  my  pup  tent,  sud- 
denly glad  I  had  to  take  that  walk  in 
the  Valley.  I  was  not  alone.  I  will  never 
be  alone ! 


Prayer  is  not  eloquence,  but  earnestness ; 

not  the  definition  of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of  it, 

not  figures  of  speech,  but  compunction  of  soul. 

HANNAH    MOORE 


"OUR  CHAPLAIN" 

By  Sergeant  Michael  Carozza,  USMC 
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THE  country  parson  from  Oklahoma 
quietly  opened  the  letter  from  Lt. 
Comdr.  W.  H.  Babb,  Senior  Chaplain 
of  the  14th  Naval  District.  He  smiled 
modestly  as  he  read,  "You  might  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  your  Com- 
manding Officer,  Executive  Officer,  and 
Adjutant  praised  you  to  the  skies  and 
were  most  complimentary  in  their  ap- 
praisal of  the  fine  work  you  are  doing." 

Just  a  few  lines  .  .  .  yet,  lines  which 
meant  that  Chaplain  Cort  R.  Flint  of 
Leedey,  Oklahoma,  had  come  a  long 
way  from  a  ministry  to  a  handful  of 
country  folk,  to  a  group  of  1,500  Marine 
airmen. 

Success  in  this  world  may  be  meas- 
ured in  many  ways.  Each  man  may  have 
a  different  definition  for  success;  yet, 
no  one,  I  am  sure,  will  deny  that  the 
effect  a  man  makes  upon  his  fellow 
man  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held,  is  by  far  a  surer  measurement  than 
any  amount  of  material  wealth  a  man 
may  accumulate  in  a  lifetime. 

It  is  with  this  success  that  I  wish  to 
deal  in  this  short  biographical  sketch — 
to  show  to  the  American  readers  just 
what  today's  chaplains  are  doing  among 
your  sons,  daughters  and  loved  ones — 
and  with  what  measurement  the  service 
man  used  to  establish  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  whether  his  chaplain  is  a  success  or  a 
failure.  The  story  of  Chaplain  Cort  R. 
Flint  is  but  typical  of  the  thousands  of 
chaplains  now  serving  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  our  United  States. 
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It  isn't  easy  to  take  from  the  work 
of  Chaplain  Flint  any  one  or  two  items 
which  will  describe  satisfactorily  his 
work  among  the  Marines.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  easier,  and  proper  to  start 
from  the  beginning,  and  give  the  reader 
a  brief  background  of  "Our  Chaplain's" 
life  so  that  he  may  better  understand 
the  present  Cort  R.  Flint. 

Chaplain  Flint  was  born  in  Leedey, 
Oklahoma,  on  March  17,  1915.  His  life 
as  a  child  was  no  more  extraordinary 
than  that  of  the  average  country  or 
small  town  boy.  He  romped  and  played 
and  got  into  mischief.  He  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  same  childhood  razor 
strap  routine.  As  the  Chaplain  himself 
put  it,  "My  dad  loved  me  so  much  that 
every  once  in  a  while,  all  his  love  would 
start  from  the  bottom  of  his  feet,  and 
surge  through  his  body  and  out  his 
right  hand." 

Cort's  childhood,  however,  was  not 
all  a  gay,  carefree,  playful  life.  He  be- 
came a  man  and  "put  away  childish 
things"  early  in  life.  When  Cort  was 
only  eleven  years  old,  his  father  passed 
away.  As  the  eldest  of  three  children, 
Cort  became  the  "man  of  the  house." 
His  life  from  there  on  entered  into  a 
stage  of  hardships  and  disappointments 
and  discouragements.  The  dark  years 
of  the  depression  came  upon  him  a 
short  time  after  his  father's  death. 

Being  a  man  of  foresight,  his  father 
had  left  Cort  enough  money  to  get  a 
start  in   college   education.   He  wanted 
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Cort  to  "be  somebody."  But  the  hand 
of  fate  wasn't  as  kind  as  it  could  have 
been.  The  business  that  his  mother  had 
entered  did  not  prosper,  and  the  family 
was  faced  with  the  possibility  of  losing 
all  it  had  built.  Reluctantly,  Mother 
Flint  used  the  money  set  aside  for  Cort's 
college  education.  This  proved  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  lifesaver,  and  carried  the 
Flint  family  part  way  back  to  its  feet. 

During  all  this  time,  Cort  was  grow- 
ing fast  .  .  .  materially,  mentally,  and 
spiritually.  He  graduated  from  Leedey 
High  School  and  then  enrolled  in  the 
Southwestern  Teacher's  College  at 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma.  He  graduated 
with  a  B.A.  degree,  and,  still  being 
filled  with  the  thought  of  his  dad  saying 
.  .  .  "Son,  I  want  you  to  be  somebody." 
Cort  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, where  he  took  work  toward  a 
Master's  Degree  in  Education. 

He  taught  school  for  five  years  in 
various  districts  in  Oklahoma:  Cyril, 
Sayre  and  Elk  City.  With  his  salary, 
he  was  able  to  carry  his  family  through 
the  yet  darker  years  of  the  depression. 

His  life,  however,  was  not  all  dis- 
appointment and  hardship.  While  teach- 
ing at  Sayre,  Cort  met  Ilene  Moore  .  .  . 
the  girl  "who  has  brought  me  more  hap- 
piness than  I  ever  knew,"  said  Cort. 
He  married  Ilene  in  1938.  This  marriage 
is  a  happy  one,  and  some  of  Chaplain 
Flint's  happiest  moments  are  when  he 
and  his  assistant  talk  of  the  family  .  .  . 
his  two  children,  Sue  Ann  (four)  and 
Cort  Ray,  Jr.   (two). 

In  1940,  Chaplain  Flint  felt  the  call 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  gave  up 
teaching  and  entered  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Seminary  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
where  he  graduated  three  years  later 
with  a  Th.M.  degree. 

During  these  three  years,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at 
New  Haven,  Kentucky.  From  thence  he 


was  known  as  "The  Country  Parson." 
His  work  there  was  not  one  which 
showed  outward  evidences  of  a  master 
job  .  .  .  yet,  daily  letters  from  members 
of  his  church  came  pouring  into  the 
office ;  letters  of  thanks,  appreciation, 
love,  and  affection  which  these  people 
hold  for  him. 

However,  the  call  to  a  larger  work 
was  answered  by  Chaplain  Flint,  when 
upon  graduation  from  Southern  he  en- 
tered the  Navy  as  a  chaplain.  From 
thence,  the  story,  "The  Country  Par- 
son Goes  to  War,"  begins. 

He  entered  Chaplain's  School  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  and  from  there 
was  sent  to  the  Naval  Operating  Base 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  His  list  of  tours 
of  duty  since  then  include:  Receiving 
Ship,  at  Newport  News,  Va. ;  Receiv- 
ing Ship  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard ; 
and  the  Naval  prison  and  brig,  also  at 
Philadelphia. 

After  these  tours  of  duty  with  the 
Navy,  he  became  a  chaplain  in  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  and  was  attached  to 
Marine  Air  Group  51  and  presently 
with  Marine  Air  Group  23. 

It  is  with  this  latter  group  that  Chap- 
lain Flint  reached  his  peak  in  chap- 
lain's work. 

At  the  writing  of  this  article  he  is 
serving  on  Midway  Island.  His  tour 
of  duty  is  marked  from  beginning  to 
end  with  success.  Conversions,  baptisms, 
acceptance  into  churches  have  been  the 
high-lighted  markings  of  his  climb  up 
the  ladder  in  the  chaplaincy. 

The  secret  of  this  success,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  fact  that  to  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  Chaplain  Flint  is  just  an 
"ordinary  guy."  He's  the  officer's  offi- 
cer, and  the  enlisted  man's  example.  He 
believes  firmly  in  the  principle  that  to 
reach  a  man's  spiritual  need  and  to  guide 
him  to  spiritual  greatness  you  must  first 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  show 
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him  the  way.  You  must  play  with  him, 
laugh  with  him,  cry  with  him,  worship 
with  him,  help  him  meet  his  needs  with 
helpful,  sincere,  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing. 

However,  those  factors  are  not 
achieved  overnight.  The  ordinary 
marine,  soldier  and  sailor  has  a  wall 
built  between  the  chaplain  and  himself. 
At  first,  the  service  man  looks  at  the 
chaplain  as  a  preacher,  whose  job  it  is 
to  gather  men  together  every  Sunday, 
and  once  or  twice  during  the  week,  and 
give  an  oration  on  some  dry  stuff  about 
the  do's  and  don'ts  of  life.  When  they 
meet  him  on  the  street,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  show  correct  military  courtesy 
and  salute.  .  .  .  He  is  an  officer. 

Therefore,  the  first  job,  and  by  no 
means  a  simple  one,  is  to  break  down  the 
barrier  between  chaplain  and  service 
man. 

At  this,  Chaplain  Flint  has  been  high- 
ly successful.  He  is  known  on  Midway 
as  "Our  Chaplain."  "He  puts  you  at 
ease,"  said  a  sergeant  who  recently  dis- 
cussed a  problem  with  the  chaplain.  Yes, 
he  puts  you  at  ease.  He  puts  you  at  ease 
because  he  understands  you,  he  wants  to 
help  you  ...  he  wants  to  make  things 
a  little  easier  for  you.  He  knows  how 
you  feel,  for  he  is  human  too  (some- 
thing many  people  forget).  He  is  miles 
and  miles  away  from  his  loved  ones, 
just  as  you  are  Irom  yours.  He  has 
the  same  problems  you  have,  and  the 
same  loneliness  deep  down  inside  .  .  . 
yet,  all  these  things  that  he  feels  just 
helps  him  understand  you  a  little  bet- 
ter. No  man  can  know,  unless  he  ex- 
periences. To  know  loneliness,  we  must 
first  experience  it  ...  to  know  sorrow, 
we  must  first  experience  it. 

It  does  men  good  to  see  their  chaplain 
right  out  in  the  midst  of  them  during 
their  ball  games  .  .  .  and  ladies,  it  would 
do  you  good  to  see  him  playing  side  by 


side  with  your  son,  your  husband,  your 
brother,  or  your  sweetheart  ...  he 
knows  them  by  name.  Yes,  he  knows 
them  all,  from  the  private  to  the  officer : 
they're  all  the  same  in  his  eyes,  just 
as  the  black,  white,  yellow,  red  are  all 
the  same  in  the  sight  of  God.  For  who 
is  the  chaplain?  He's  but  a  man  of  God. 
There's  an  incident  that  happened  at 
one  of  our  picnics  that  we  always  like 
to  recall.  It  was  during  a  baseball 
game  .  .  .  the  last  inning,  the  score 
tied,  and  the  bases  loaded;  the  batter — 
"Our  Chaplain."  Cheers,  witty  sayings, 
laughs  were  all  put  together  to  beg 
the  Chaplain  to  get  a  hit.  The  pitch !  .  .  . 
a  heavy  thud!  ...  the  ball  sailed 
through  the  air  and  over  the  head  of 
the  left  fielder.  ...  1,  2,  3,  4  runs  scored 
.  .  .  the  game  was  over  ...  a  home 
run  with  the  bases  loaded.  .  .  !  "That's 
Our  Chaplain,"  they  said. 

Yes,  "that's  Our  Chaplain"  ...  but 
wait  ...  let  the  men  themselves  tell  you 
what  they  think  of  "Our  Chaplain." 

Robert  Hager,  Storekeeper,  Sub 
Base,  Midway  Island. 

"Chaplain  Flint  has,  as  I  have  known 
him,  preached  the  Word  of  God.  He  has 
helped  me  very  much — not  only  by  his 
sermons,  but  by  our  talks  together. 

"He  is  certainly  one  of  the  men.  He 
can  horse  play  as  much  as  any  man, 
and  yet  he  is  always  ready  to  sit 
and  talk  seriously  to  anyone.  Whether 
he  is  an  officer  or  enlisted  man,  Chris- 
tian or  non- Christian,  he  talks  with  him 
on  a  common  plane. 

"He  is  always  ready  to  listen  to  you 
talk.  So  much  so  sometimes,  that  he 
almost  seems  reluctant  to  express  his 
own  views.  This  however,  is  an  asset 
rather  than  a  liability.  By  doing  so,  he 
obtains  one's  unbiased  opinion.  This 
could  not  happen  if  he  were  to  constant- 
ly air  his  views." 
Ray  Dee  Stripe,  Quartermaster,  Sub 
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Base,  Midway  Island. 

"I  praise  God  for  men  like  Chaplain 
Flint.  I  have  been  privileged  to  fellow- 
ship with  him  in  worship  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  After  meet- 
ing him,  I  soon  lost  sight  of  him  as  an 
officer.  Now  I  see  him  as  a  man  of  God 
.  .  .  one  very  zealous  in  the  work  for 
His  kingdom." 

First  Lieutenant  Marion  A.  Risk. 
Marine  Aircraft  Group  23. 

"Chaplain  Flint  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  will  always  stand  out  in  my 
memory.  I  have  been  much  impressed  by 
his  zeal  and  push  in  getting  men  about 
him  to  worship  God.  His  conduct  is  a 
challenge  to  those  about  him  to  seek  the 
Word  of  God." 

Sgt.  John  C.  Mathis,  Marine  Sixth 
Defense  Battalion. 

"When  I  state  my  opinion  of  Chap- 
lain Flint's  work,  the  first  quality  which 
comes  to  mind  is  the  honesty  of  thought 
and  purity  of  conviction  which  he  pre- 
sents to  his  men.  With  him,  the  matter 
of  agreement  concerning  doctrine  is  sec- 
ondary to  the  accomplishment  of  some 
positive  action  for  Christ.  When  a  man 
whose  very  being  reflects  his  convictions, 
can  subordinate  those  same  principles 
to  prove  himself  a  real  servant  of  Christ 
and  man,  he  is  one  of  those  men  who 
prove  that  the  Church  is  neither  dead 
nor  a  failure." 

"The  Country  Parson  from  Okla- 
homa" sat  deep  in  thought  as  he  finished 
reading  his  letter  from  the  Senior  Chap- 
lain. I  wonder  what  he  thought?  To  me, 
he  seemed  to  be  praying ;  and  as  his  as- 
sistant, and  knowing  him  as  I  do, 
I  can  think  of  no  prayer  that  could  be 
on  his  mind  and  his  lips  other  than  .  .  . 
"I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  service.  I  have  tried  to  do  Thy 
will.  These  men  .  .  .  these  are  Thine  .  .  . 
we  are  doing  Thy  work  .  .  .  yet,  Lord, 
there  is  so  much  more  to  be  done." 
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»R.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK 
once  said  "When  I  die  and  discover 
that  I  am  still  alive  I  shall  say,  'Ah, 
yes,  just  as  we  Christians  always 
thought  r  " 

In  our  times  we  have  V-E  and  V-J 
day  but  Easter  is  the  greatest  Victory 
day  thus  far  known.  At  the  beginning 
of  Holy  Week  the  chances  of  victory 
looked  dim  for  Jesus  as  they  had  looked 
on  numerous  other  occasions.  There 
were  many  obstacles  and  handicaps  to 
face.  Great  crowds  were  against  Him 
and  His  purposes.  He  was  arrested  and 
taken  prisoner.  Two  courts  condemned 
Him.  He  was  later  handicapped  by  cru- 
cified hands  and  feet.  Finally  what  we 
call  death  came.  But  curiously  enough 
shortly  after  His  darkest  hour — victory 
came!  His  conquest  was  complete. 

More  than  19  centuries  testify  to 
the  power  and  endurance  of  the  EasteF 
victory.  As  the  calendar  changed  from 
B.C.  to  a.d.,  so  human  beings  learned  to. 
face  the  future  with  new  hope.  Above 
the  futility,  the  defeatism  and  the  fatal- 
ism of  every  subsequent  age  have  rung 
the  clear  words,  "I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  he  that  liveth  and  believeth 
in  me  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he 
live." 


Part  III — Philately  and  History 


THE  serious  philatelist  does  not  just 
hoard  stamps.  He  studies  them,  ex- 
amines them,  and  his  research  is  re- 
warded with  such  interesting  stories  as 
the  history  of  the  stamps  of  Fiume. 

Fiume  was  a  Hungarian  city  before 
World  War  I  and  had  a  population  of 
about  38,000,  made  up  mostly  of  Italians. 

Fiume  was  situated  in  such  a  position 
on  the  Adriatic  that  both  Italy  and 
Serbia  desired  it.  Wilson,  then  presi- 
dent, was  almost  worshiped  by  these 
people,  but  met  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  Italians  when  he  gave  his  "sen- 
tence" that  Fiume  might  become  part 
of  Bohemia,  Rumania,  or  Jugo-Slavia, 
but  not  of  Italy.  While  this  heated  argu- 
ment was  going  on,  Fiume  issued  its 
first  stamps  in  1919.  The  Hungarian 
soldiers  were  in  Fiume,  and  in  the 
riot  that  followed  one  of  the  battles, 
they  fled,  leaving  their  postage  stamps 
behind.  These,  the  first  Fiume  stamps, 
were  surcharged — that  is,  made  over 
from  the  Hungarian  stamps — and  thus 
we  have  the  first  Fiume  issue. 

After  that  the  citizens  issued  all  varie- 
ties of  stamps  until  late  in  November, 
1919.  This  so-called  flood  of  issues  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  stop  when 
D'Annunzio,  the  warrior-poet,  marched 
on  the  city  with  a  body  of  volunteers 
and  occupied  Fiume.  D'Annunzio  kept 
command  of  the  city  in  spite  of  all  that 
the   Italian  general,   Caviglia,   did,   and 
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on  September  12,  1920,  he  issued  two 
sets  of  stamps  at  one  time. 

On  November  12,  1920,  the  Treaty  of 
Rappalo  was  brought  up.  D'Annunzio 
objected  to  this  treaty,  and  a  terrific 
battle  resulted.  General  Caviglia  closed 
the  port  of  the  Quarnaro  channel  and 
the  government  sent  battleships  to  shell 
the  city.  D'Annunzio  was  bottled  up  in 
the  city,  helpless,  with  his  small  force 
of  volunteers.  Later  he  yielded  to  su- 
perior forces  and  fled.  Thereafter,  the 
city  was  administered  by  an  assembly, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  on  April 
18,   1921. 

On  Jaunary  1,  1922,  11  stamps  of  the 
pro-Fondazion  studio  set  were  sur- 
charged with  the  words  Constituent e 
Fiumana.  Finally,  after  treaties  and 
various  negotiations  were  made  between 
Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  matters  were 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  close  and 
Fiume  was  ceded  to  Italy,  thus  ending 
all  strife  and  war,  for  the  time  being. 

The  faces  of  all  stamps  are  artistic 
and  interesting,  but  who  would  ever 
think  of  looking  on  the  back  of  a  stamp 
for  anything  unusual?  On  the  1895  issue 
of  the  Portuguese  stamps  there  is  a 
Latin  prayer  printed  on  every  stamp. 

As  you  become  better  acquainted  with 
your  stamps  you  will  come  across  the 
word  typography  in  philatelic  vocabu- 
lary. For  example,  turn  in  your  stamp 
catalog  to  the  stamps  of  Hawaii,  the 
rare  Hawaiian  numeral   "2"   stamps  of 
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the  year  1859;  and  the  1918  issue  of 
Lithuania,  the  10-pasta  value.  These 
two  specimens  were  typical  examples  of 
typographical  stamps.  Typography  is 
practically  the  cheapest  form  of  print- 
ing, special  paper  and  special  inks  being 
used  to  thwart  counterfeiting.  However, 
some  of  the  greatest  errors  in  stamps 
have  resulted  from  careless  assembling 
of  plates  for  typographic  printing. 

While  on  the  subject  of  errors,  let  us 
review  the  24-cent  air  mail  stamp  issued 
in  1918  by  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department.  On  the  day  this  stamp  was 
placed  on  sale,  a  stamp  collector  by  the 
name  of  W.  T.  Robey  went  to  the  New 
York  Avenue  branch  post  office  to  buy 
a  sheet  of  the  new  stamps.  "I  want  them 
neatly  centered,"  he  requested. 

The  postal  clerk  looked  over  his  few 
remaining  sheets  and  explained  that  he 
had  only  a  few  of  the  stamps  left  and 
these  were  badly  centered.  "But,"  he 
encouraged,  "I  am  expecting  a  new 
supply  by  noon." 

Philatelist  Robey  returned  at  noon, 
asked  for  a  sheet  of  the  24-cent  air  mail 
stamps,  paid  $24.00  for  the  sheet,  and 
turned  away.  Before  departing  he  in- 
spected his  sheet  of  stamps.  His  eyes 
opened  wide,  the  color  left  his  face,  and 
he  caught  his  breath  in  a  gasping  sob. 
There  in  his  hands  was  a  full  sheet  of 
the  1918  24-cent  air  mail  stamps  but  the 
aeroplane  was  upside  down — in  other 
words,  the  stamps  had  inverted  centers. 


Weak-kneed,  he  asked  the  postal  clerk 
if  he  had  any  more  of  the  sheets.  But 
all  were  normal ;  only  one  sheet  appeared 
with  the  inverted  centers.  When  Mr. 
Robey  showed  the  sheet  of  air  mails  to 
the  clerk,  he  in  turn  immediately  rushed 
for  a  telephone,  frantically  shouting  that 
the  stamps  were  coming  in  with  in- 
verted centers. 

The  news  spread  fast.  Robey's  name 
and  the  inverted  air  stamps  were  on  the 
lips  of  every  stamp  collector  in  the 
country.  Dealers  and  stamp  dealers  in- 
vaded Robey's  apartment.  He  refused 
the  first  offer  of  $500.00  for  the  already 
rare  sheet  of  stamps. 

A  New  York  dealer  bid  $10,000.00 
Again  Robey  turned  it  down.  Eventu- 
ally from  Eugene  Klein,  a  well-known 
stamp  dealer  of  Philadelphia,  Robey 
accepted  $15,000  for  a  sheet  of  stamps 
which  cost  him  $24.00. 

Klein  in  turn  sold  the  sheet  to  Col- 
onel E.  H.  R.  Green  for  $20,000.00.  The 
Colonel  then  cut  the  sheet  into  singles, 
pairs,  and  blocks,  and  disposed  of  them 
to  individual  collectors.  Soon  after  the 
stamps  catalogued  at  $3,500.00  each, 
and  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in 
print  their  value  has  perhaps  increased 
still  more. 

It  is  the  thrill  of  such  discoveries  as 
this  that  makes  stamp  collecting  a  hobby 
so  exciting  and  so  full  of  suspense  that 
it  diminishes  all  the  others. 


Service  For  Manuel 


By  Ruel  McDaniel 


MANUEL  scarcely  glanced  at  the 
goldleaf  sign  on  the  ornate  win- 
dow, "We  Reserve  the  Right  to  Refuse 
Service  to  Anyone."  When  Felipe 
nudged  him  and  pointed  to  it,  Manuel 
merely  shrugged. 

"Old  sign,"  he  commented.  "That  was 
a  long  time  ago,  when  they  printed  it. 
Before  the  war.  It  is  different  in  Los 
Felos  now." 

Manuel's  tan  trousers  and  white 
shirt  were  too  tight  on  him.  He  bought 
them  in  1941,  a  few  months  before 
Uncle  Sam  pointed  a  finger  at  him.  Not 
only  was  Manuel  taller  and  larger,  but 
the  way  he  walked  erect  and  with  his 
shoulders  back  made  the  clothes  appear 
even  tighter. 

Manuel  shoved  on  the  curtained  double 
doors  and  Felipe  followed  him  into  the 
white-painted,  air-conditioned  Coffee 
Shoppe.  Potted  palms  and  white  table- 
cloths lent  a  dignity  to  the  dining  room. 
They  sat  at  the  counter. 

Manuel  was  so  enthralled  with  the 
pleasure  of  just  living  and  being  home 
again  that  the  time  passed  practically 
without  his  knowledge.  Felipe  nudged 
him. 

"They  do  not  wait  on  us,  Manuel. 
Should  we  not  go,  no?" 

Manuel  signaled  the  waitress  with 
the  honey-colored  hair  and  white  uni- 
form. She  looked  at  the  man  behind 
the  cash  register.  Manuel  saw  her  eye- 
brow lift  and  her  eyes  motion  toward 
him  and  Felipe. 

The  large  man  at  the  cash  register 
had  bushy  reddish  eyebrows  and  a  big 
red  neck  and  Manuel  felt  uncomfortable 
when  the  man  looked  at  him  from  under 
the  brows.  Finally  he  walked  hurriedly 
over  to  them. 
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"Guess  you  fellows,  didn't  see  the 
sign  in  the  window?" 

Manuel  thought  the  man's  tone  was 
not  like  that  of  a  businessman  speaking 
to  a  customer.  "Si,  Senor.  We  saw  the 
sign.  But  it  is  a  very  old  sign,  no?" 

"A  very  old  sign,  yes  !"  the  red-necked 
man  snapped.  "But  it  still  means  what 
it  says.  You  ought  to  know  the  Coffee 
Shoppe  don't  cater  to  Mexicans  !" 

"But  I  am  American,"  Manuel  pro- 
tested. I  was  born  right  here  in  Texas, 
I  think  just  about.  I  was  five  when 
Papa  and  Mama  moved  to  Texas.  And 
Felipe.  He  was  born  nearly  here  too. 
In  the  Army — " 

"You're  not  in  the  Army  now,  and 
this  ain't  a  mess  hall." 

"We  will  go.  Come  along,  Felipe." 
Manuel  walked  out,  shaking  his  head 
slowly.  "In  the  Army,  they  tell  us  we 
fight  for  our  country.  They  tell  us 
we  have  a  democratic  country  and  we 
fight  to  keep  it.  Maybe  the  man  does 
not  know  about  the  war  and  about  why 
we  fought." 

Manuel's  copper-colored  face  was  a 
study  in  confusion.  In  New  Guinea,  the 
soldiers  from  Texas  and  Boston  and 
Oregon — from  everywhere — treated  him 
like  any  other  soldier.  They  didn't  seem 
to  notice  his  dark  skin  and  his  straight 
black  hair.  He  played  with  them  and 
fought  with  them  and  attended  shows 
with  them.  He  was  just  Manuel,  as  Jim 
was  Jim  and  Charlie  was  Charlie. 

"It's  like  I  told  you,  Manuel,"  Felipe 
consoled.  "It  is  like  it  was." 

A  siren  sounded  almost  in  Manuel's 
ears  as  he  stepped  onto  the  sidewalk 
from  the  Coffee  Shoppe.  He  saw  the 
dull  tan-colored  sedan  with  the  two- 
starred    pennant    on    the    fender    and 
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snapped  to  stiff  attention.  Only  when  his 
hand  was  half-raised  in  a  frightened 
salute  did  he  remember  that  he  was 
out  of  the  Army.  He  didn't  have  to 
salute,  even  a  General. 

When  he  could  take  his  startled  eyes 
from  the  car,  he  saw  that  the  street  was 
in  a  commotion.  The  timid  stormed 
from  the  stores  and  offices  and  gaped 
and  craned  their  necks  from  the  side- 
walk. The  more  bold  raced  toward  the 
stopped  car. 


of  the  United  States !"  The  word  spread 
and  the  town  buzzed  like  a  beehive  at 
swarming-time. 

After  leaving  the  city  hall  the  notables, 
followed  by  a  growing  procession  of  the 
townsfolk,  were  presently  at  Pablo's 
house.  Manuel  reflected: 

"Pablo !  The  President  of  the  United 
States !  It  is  one  big  joke,  Felipe.  It  is 
a  joke,  yes?" 

"But,"  reasoned  Felipe,  "the  General 
himself    is    at    Pablo's    house    and    the 
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Manuel  saw  her  eyebrow  lift  and  her  eyes  motion  toward  him  and  Felipe. 


A  2nd  Lieutenant  stepped  briskly  from 
the  vehicle.  "Where  is  your  Mayor's 
office?"  he  demanded  of  the  nearest 
citizen. 

The  excited  citizen  told  him  and  the 
tan  car  moved  toward  the  city  hall. 

Manuel  and  Felipe  walked  toward  the 
city  hall,  along  with  half  the  town's 
citizenry,  as  though  a  great  magnet 
drew  them.  Manuel  heard  bits  of  the 
news  before  he  got  there. 

"It's  Pablo  Gonzales !  The  President 
is  coming  to  see  Pablo.  The  President 


Mayor  too.  They  would  not  carry  a  joke 
so   far?" 

No,  it  was  not  a  joke.  Manuel  knew 
now  it  was  true,  because  he  found 
a  place  in  the  crowd  near  the  open 
door.  He  quietly  relayed  the  scene  to 
Felipe,  who  couldn't  see  what  was  go- 
ing on.  "The  General  is  telling  Pablo 
to  get  into  his  uniform  and  to  pin  on 
his  medals.  He  is  telling  him  what  to 
say  when  the  President  speaks  to  him. 
Pablo  is  very  nervous,  and  now  Aunt 
Rosa  is  crying  and  laughing  and  Uncle 
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Jesus  is  sitting  on  the  truck  and  licking 
his  lips  and  rubbing  his  eyes.  He  does 
not  speak.  He  is  proud  of  Pablo  or  he 
is  afraid  of  the  General,  I  don't  know 
which." 

"It  is  about  that  big  medal  Pablo 
won,"  Manuel  went  on.  "Mr.  President 
is  making  a  trip  to  California  and  when 
he  hears  his  train  is  to  pass  through 
Los  Felos  and  he  knows  Pablo  has  won 
the  big  medal,  he  tells  the  General  to 
make  the  arrangements  and  he  will  pre- 
sent the  big  medal  to  Pablo.  Himself, 
personal." 

"It  is  a  big  day  for  your  cousin  Pab- 
lo." 

"It  is  a  big  day  for  Aunt  Rosa.  She 
never  cry  so  much  and  laugh  so  much, 
all  together,  till  this  hour.  We  can  go 
to  the  courthouse.  Mr.  President  will 
give  the  medal  to  Pablo  on  the  steps  of 
the  courthouse.  So  everybody  can  see. 
We  can  hurry  and  we  can  maybe  stand 
close  to  Pablo  and  Mr.  President." 

Manuel  and  Felipe  found  a  place 
against  the  white  concrete  railing  on 
the  courthouse  steps  and  they  waited 
as  the  people  gathered.  Pretty  soon, 
though,  all  the  policemen  and  the  deputy 
sheriffs  came  and  told  them  they  could 
not  stand  on  the  steps. 

Nearly  everybody  in  Los  Felos  was 
there.  Then  the  soldiers,  in  snappy  new 
uniforms  with  bright  cords  across  their 
shoulders,  marched  six  abreast  and 
pushed  the  people  back.  They  halted  and 
did  about-faces  and  stood  at  attention 
and  kept  the  people  from  crowding  to 
the  sidewalk. 

Then  Pablo,  wearing  his  uniform  and 
his  medals  and  limping  a  little,  marched 
toward  them.  And  the  General  himself 
marched  right  beside  Pablo.  Manuel 
nudged  Felipe. 

He  wanted  to  whisper  to  Felipe  how 
nice  it  was  for  Pablo,  but  there  was 
something    caught    in   his    throat.    And 


everybody  was  so  still  and  quiet,  too. 
Manuel  thought  it  was  something  like 
a  funeral  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Lake. 

Then  Manuel  heard  a  faint  ripple  of 
breath-catching  run  all  through  the 
crowd  and  he  looked  and  it  was  Mr. 
President.  He  was  like  his  picture,  only 
older.  Big  silent  men  walked  on  each 
side  of  him  and  some  walked  behind. 
The  men  kept  watching  the  people  be- 
hind the  soldiers.  The  President  had  a 
faint  smile  on  his  face  and  Manuel 
thought  he  walked  and  looked  just  like 
an  ordinary  man — something  like  Mr. 
Calcote  at  the  bank. 

Then  Aunt  Rosa  and  Uncle  Jesus  and 
Cousin  Cecilita  and  Dolores,  Pablo's 
promised,  walked  behind  the  President. 
After  them  Mayor  Kirkpatrick  and  the 
rich  men  of  Los  Felos. 

Manuel  nudged  Felipe  again.  This 
time  he  ventured  a  whisper,  for  the 
people  were  coughing  and  moving  about 
a  little  now,  as  they  stood  on  their 
tiptoes  and  stretched  their  necks  to 
see  the  courthouse  steps.  "Look  at  Uncle 
Jesus.  A  white  shirt  and  a  collar  and 
a  necktie !  I  think  Uncle  Jesus  is  miser- 
able." 

Pablo  and  the  General  and  the  Col- 
onel and  the  Captain  and  the  Lieutenant 
stood  on  the  steps  as  the  President 
walked  up.  The  General  said  something 
stiffly  to  the  President  and  nodded  to- 
ward Cousin  Pablo.  The  President 
smiled  warmly,  bowed  and  shook  hands 
with  Pablo. 

Mayor  Kirkpatrick  sat  as  close  to  the 
President  as  possible,  and  his  round 
red  face  beamed  with  importance.  Man- 
uel knew  who  he  was  because  he  had 
heard  him  speak  in  Santa  Rosa  Park 
the  night  before  the  election,  long  ago. 
He  talked  to  Pablo  and  Uncle  Jesus 
every  time  he  got  a  chance.  It  looked 
to  Manuel  as  if  he  wanted  to  make  the 
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President  think  he  and  Pablo's  folks 
were  big  friends. 

"It  is  one  strange  thing,"  Manuel 
whispered  to  Felipe,  "how  Mr.  Presi- 
dent is  so  friendly  with  Pablo,  and  how 
the  rich  men  of  Los  Felos  make  over 
Pablo  and  Uncle  Jesus.  And  Pablo  is  my 
cousin  and  we  worked  together  in  the 
same  section  crew  on  the  railroad,  and 
they  would  not  serve  you  and  me  in  the 
Coffee  Shoppe.  Do  you  understand  it, 
Felipe?" 

Pablo  looked  scared.  It  looked  to 
Manuel  as  though  he  didn't  know  what 
to  do.  i 

Then  the  President's  face  was  serious, 
and,  looking  at  the  people  and  Pablo  at 
the  same  time,  he  began  speaking. 
Manuel  stood  on  his  toes  and  strained 
his  ears. 

"Pablo  Gonzales,"  he  said  solemnly, 
"when  I  learned  this  morning  that  I 
might  have  the  honor  to  see  you  per- 
sonally, I  considered  myself  a  most 
fortunate  man.  At  this  moment  I  stand 
before  you,  a  humble,  grateful  President. 
What  you  have  done  will  live  proudly 
in  the  annals  of  our  country  long  after 
I  am  gone  and  forgotten.  You  have 
brought  honor  to  your  country,  to  your 
community  and  to  yourself.  The  nation 
is  proud  of  you,  Pablo  Gonzales,  a  brave 
soldier,  a  great  American.  I  know  Texas 
and  Los  Felos  are  proud  of  you.  You 
have  heaped  honors  upon  us  all. 

"What  I  am  about  to  present  to  you 
is  the  highest  tribute  your  grateful  na- 
tion can  pay  to  you,  Pablo,  one  of  its 
great  heroes.  Take  it;  wear  it  proudly, 
for  you  have  earned  it  and  all  that  it 
represents.  Now,  Pablo  Gonzales,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor." 

Mr.  President  placed  the  ribbon  over 
Pablo's  head  and  Manuel  saw  that  there 
were  tears  in  Pablo's  eyes.  Suddenly  he 
realized  his  own  sight  was  blurred  too. 


From  the  soundless  hush,  the  people 
burst  into  tumultuous  applause.  The 
President  shook  hands  with  Aunt  Rosa, 
Uncle  Jesus  and  the  girls.  One  by  one 
he  spoke  to  them  and  smiled. 

Everyone  on  the  steps  moved  around 
for  a  moment  in  a  little  confusion.  Then 
Pablo  and  his  family  walked  away  as 
the  President  and  the  General  followed. 

Manuel  watched  Pablo  as  he  walked 
between  the  lines  of  soldiers  and  he 
poked  his  face  between  two  soldiers  as 
far  as  he  dared.  He  hoped  Pablo  would 
see  him.  He  wanted  to  give  him  a  smile. 
He  wanted  to  let  Pablo  see  his  face 
and  know  how  proud  he  was  for  him. 

Pablo  turned  hi&  head  just  a  little 
when  he  was  even  with  Manuel,  and 
he  saw  him.  "Hello,  Manuel.  You  must 
come  to  dinner  with  us  at  the  Coffee 
Shoppe — Mr.  President  and  the  General 
and  Papa  and  Mama.  Mr.  President 
said  I  could  invite  anyone  I  wished.  I 
want  you  to  come.  And  Felipe."  He  was 
gone  then  and  Manuel  stood  there  with 
a  shaking  feeling  all  inside  of  him,  clear 
down  to  his  toes. 

The  red-necked  man  in  the  Coffee 
Shoppe  skipped  around  like  a  sparrow 
with  a  broken  leg  and  Manuel  noticed 
that  his  face  now  was  as  red  as  his  neck. 
He  bowed  and  scraped  and  scampered 
about  to  see  that  everyone  was  seated 
and  he  made  over  Pablo  as  though  he 
was  his  own  son.  The  way  he  bowed 
and  humbled  himself  with  Pablo  and 
Aunt  Rosa  and  Uncle  Jesus  made  Man- 
uel feel  not  so  well  in  the  stomach. 

Pablo  sat  between  the  President  and 
the  General,  and  Mayor  Kirkpatrick  sat 
across  the  table  from  them.  He  made 
nearly  as  much  fuss  over  Pablo  and  his 
folks  as  the  red-necked  man. 

Pablo  had  regained  his  voice  now  and 
Manuel  could  tell  that  he  was  beginning 
to  enjoy  all  this  fuss  over  him.  The 
man    with    the    red    neck    put    his    arm 
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across  Pablo's  shoulder  and  said,  "We're  the  man  said  with  a  straight  face.  "Been 

all  mighty  proud  of  our  Pablo!"  Then  knowing  Manuel  almost  as   long  as   I 

he   kind   of   beamed,    like    a    politician  have  you,  Pablo."  He  bowed  and  scraped 

making  a  speech.  some  more,  and  then  the  waitress  with 

"We're  all  mighty  proud  of  Pablo—  the  honey-colored  hair  and  three  others 

mighty  proud,"  Mayor  Kirkpatrick  put  started  bri„ging  the  food.  She  smiled  at 

'  Manuel  when  she  brought  his  chicken. 
Pablo   reacted  to  this   and   suddenly  Ar,  u  •,         ,  u    , 

,,.,.,  J  After  a  while,  when  everybody  was 

started  introducing  the  restaurant  man  ,  .  .  .  , '.    .      t    .  , 

,,  j    ,,         1  ,  .  making    noise    with    their    knives    and 

all  around.  Manuel  supposed  it  was  to  ,        -     ,  ,    . 

repay  the  red-necked  man  for  his  kind-  forks  and  putting  their  tea^lasses  down> 

ness#  Manuel  whispered  to  Felipe.  "It's  like 

".  .  .  And  this  is  my  cousin  Manuel,"  what  we  read  about  overseas— democ- 

he  said,  when  it  came  Manuel's  turn.  racy.  Wish  Mr.   President  would  visit 

"Manuel,  of  course,  I  know  Manuel,"  Pablo  regular." 


SHORTY  AND  THE  SUPERMAN 

A  T  the  height  of  the  Tunisian  campaign,  when  we  were  battling  the  very 
cream  of  the  Luftwaffe  against  terrific  odds  and  for  very  high  stakes,  Shorty, 
a  little  under-sized  runt  New  Mexican  in  Doolittle's  squadron,  bagged  his 
first  German  plane.  When  the  pilot  of  the  captured  plane  was  taken  into 
custody,  he  demanded  to  see  the  adversary  who  had  downed  him. 

"Sure,"  said  Shorty,  when  they  told  him,  "I'll  see  him." 

Shorty  was  a  scrubby-looking  little  man  who  just  never  fit  his  clothes,  the 
despair  of  his  fellow  officers  who  were  always  trying  to  spruce  him  up,  to 
make  him  as  sartorially  worthy  of  their  great  calling  as  he  was  in  other 
respects.  They'd  coupled  the  best  of  tailors  and  the  best  of  materials,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  Shorty  was  the  best  of  pilots  and  they  loved  him,  but  you  just 
couldn't  make  him  look  the  part. 

Shorty  slouched  into  the  room.  When  told  who  he  was,  the  German,  six- 
feet-two  of  arrogant,  impeccably  clad,  Prussian  manhood,  winced,  clicked 
his  heels,  and  saluted.  Then,  clearing  his  throat,  he  proceeded  in  faultless 
English,  his  whole  demeanor  that  of  victor  rather  than  vanquished: 

"How  many  sorties  do  you  have  to  your  credit?" 

"Four,  sir,"  replied  Shorty,  shuffling  a  bit. 

Someone  nudged  him  and  said  in  an  undertone,  "Don't  sir  him!" 

"And  what,"  continued  the  German,  with  increasing  haughtiness,  "is 
your  record  to  date?" 

Shorty  shifted  his  weight  and,  eying  the  German  up  and  down,  replied 
slowly,  "Two  Arabs — and  a  jackass!" 

—OLIVER  ENCLISH 
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(This  fascinating  bird's-eye  view  of 
an  ancient  civilisation  was  brought  back 
from  the  Yucatan  peninsula  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
zvho  had  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
plane  trip.) 

AS  our  plane  left  Mexico  City  a  won- 
derful panorama  spread  out  before  us. 
On  one  side  appeared  a  great  cathedral, 
the  Plaza  de  la  Constitution,  the  great 
Plaza  de  Torros, 
which  seats  65,000 
bull-fight  fans  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  and 
the  Mexico  City  ball 
park. 

The  Floating  Gar- 
dens o  f  Maximilian 
appeared  in  the  dis- 
tance beyond  Cha- 
pultepec  Park  and 
Castle.  Chapultepec 
Castle  was  built  by 
Cortez  and  his  Span- 
ish Conquistadores  but 
later  became  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  It  is  now 
the  home  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  but  is  also 
well  known  as  a  na- 
tional museum. 

The  snow-capped 
peaks  of  Popocatepetl 
and  Ixtacihuatl  (bet- 
ter known  to  Ameri- 


cans as  "the  Sleeping  Lady")  glistened 
in  the  sun  as  we  flew  over  the  fruit  and 
wine  center  of  Jalapa.  Vera  Cruz,  the 
first  landing  place  of  Hernando  Cortez 
in  the  early  16th  century,  faded  away 
below  us  as  we  winged  out  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  our  way  to  the 
ancient  land  of  the  Maya. 

After  a  four-hour  flight,  we  put  down 
at  Merida,  the  Yucatan  capital.  This 
city  is  known  for  its  sisal  industry  and 
"Panama"  hat  factories.  We  visited  a 
16th  century  cathedral,  the  Governor's 
Palace  and  Montejo  House,  all  built  by 
the  Spanish  Conquistadores.  On  the 
facade  of  Montejo  House  may  still  be 
seen  a  statue  of  Spaniards  with  their 
feet  on  the  heads  of  two  Mayans, 
symbolizing  Spanish  domination  over 
the  natives. 


EL  CASTELLO 

MAYAN  PYRAMID — This  pyramid  at  Chichen  Itza  in  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula  was  built  about  520  B.C.  In  the  background 
is  the  "Temple  of  a  Thousand  Columns."  Archeologists  are  un- 
earthing dozens  of  great  stone  monuments  in  this  ancient  Mayan 
area  such  as  are  not  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
origin  of  the  Mayan  Indians  is  today  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
of  mysteries  to  students  of  ancient  history. 
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We  were  soon  to  visit  one  of  the 
more  recently  explored  and  studied  cen- 
ters of  the  ancient  Mayan  civilization, 
Chichen  Itza,  a  city  called  by  the  na- 
tives the  "city  of  the  dead."  Enroute  to 
this  ancient  Mayan  center,  we  saw  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  on 
earth — great  stone  cities  magnificent  be- 
yond compare  carved  out  of  the  jungle. 
Today  they  have  been  partially  re- 
claimed from  the  jungle  by  students  of 
the  Mayan  civilization. 

The  origin  and  fate  of  this  civiliza- 
tion which  antedates  that  of  the  Toltecs 
and  the  Aztecs,  who  built  the  pyramids 
of  Teolihuacan  near  Mexico  City,  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  mysteries  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Edward  Thompson,  an  archaeologist 
from  Cape  Cod  who  lived  near  Chichen 
Itza  for  40  years,  identifies  the  ruins 
with  the  lost  continent  of  Atlantis.  The 
scientific  achievements  of  this  lost  race 
equal  any  ancient  history.  The  Mayans 
had  a  well  developed  style  of  architec- 
ture, a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  a  cal- 
endar based  on  celestial  observations 
which  recorded  time  with  great  accuracy 
and  had  discovered  the  zero  symbol 
used  in  modern  mathematics. 

At  Chichen  Itza  one  finds  ingeniously 
constructed  roads,  bridges  and  aque- 
ducts. A  type  of  rubber  which  the 
Mayans  used  is  still  resilient. 


We  visited  the  pyramid  "el  Castello," 
and  a  building  used  as  an  observatory, 
both  founded  about  520  B.C.  The  "Tem- 
ple of  a  Thousand  Columns"  was  studied 
by  the  archaeologists  in  our  group. 

The  sacrificial  "cenotes"  or  sacred 
wells  which  we  visited  on  our  way  back 
to  Monte  jo  were  once  ceremonial  wells 
into  which  the  Mayans  threw  virgin 
maidens  as  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  rain. 

The  next  few  days  we  spent  in  the 
open,  sleeping  in  hammocks  and  study- 
ing ruins  of  Uxmal,  also  close  to  Monte- 
jo.  The  perfection  in  sculpture  which  the 
Mayan  had  reached  was  readily  recog- 
nized in  the  numerous  monuments  and 
the  elaborately  carved  buildings.  Fan- 
tastic carvings  of  turtles  covered  the 
House  of  the  Turtles.  Elaborate  hiero- 
glyphics are  cut  into  the  House  of  the 
Prophet.  Even  our  archaeologists  in  the 
party  could  not  identify  many  of  the 
carvings  so  elaborately  chiseled  into  the 
ancient  stone  buildings  and  monuments. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  departed 
from  this  wonderland  of  lost  centuries, 
the  last  frontier  of  Mexico  where  the 
descendants  of  the  Mayans  still  speak 
their  ancient  language,  wear  immacu- 
late white  robes  as  part  of  their  Catholic- 
Pagan  religion  and  ceremoniously 
bathe  in  the  "cenotes"  each  day. 

Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
Arews  by  special   permission. 


(puctodect  Secnet 

r£\ELS  BOHRS,  the  Danish  scientist  who  played  a  major  part  in  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  outsmarted  the  Germans.  The  Nazis  searched  his  apartment, 
but  never  thought  to  inspect  a  lone  beer  bottle  in  which  was  immured  his  newiy 
discovered  heavy  water.  When  he  fled  Denmark,  his  discovery  went  with  him. 

— Agnes    Render 


How  I  Became 
A    Christian 


The  Story  of  Colonel  Robert  Ernest 
Van  Goethen,  Chief  Protestant  Chaplain 
of  the  Belgium  and  Colonial  Forces. 


IT  is  said  that  a  fortune  is  made  and 
lost  in  many  families  every  four  gen- 
erations. One  generation  is  very  poor 
and  works  hard.  The  next  becomes  very 
wealthy  and  the  third  becomes  very 
lazy  and  careless  and  loses  the  family 
fortune.  The  fourth  generation  then 
starts  over  again.  My  great-grandfather 
was  converted  by  a  colporteur  of  the 
British  Bible  Society,  and  was  an  active 
Christian ;  my  grandfather  was  a  nomi- 
nal Church  member;  my  parents  were 
free-thinkers ;  I  am  a  Christian  minister. 
In  my  home  no  discussion  of  religion 
ever  occurred.  I  was  educated  in  a 
liberal  school.  All  of  my  friends  were 
liberals,  and  all  were  anti-Catholics.  In 
1916  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  was  not  liberated  until  in 
1918.  At  that  time  my  one  consuming 
desire  was  to  be  free,  and  I  was  fast 
becoming  wild  and  reckless  in  my  living. 
For  this  reason,  my  father  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  send  me  to  Canada 
to  live  the  life  of  a  farmer.  He  bought 
for  me  a  large  farm  in  Alberta.  It  was 
160  acres  of  bush  and  called  only  for 
hard  work.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in 


the  town  and  in  a  little  while  lost  all 
I  had,  including  the  farm.  Then  I  went 
to  Alaska  hoping  that  in  a  new  en- 
vironment I  would  be  able  to  make  a 
new  beginning,  but  I  was  still  restless 
and  went  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Los 
Angeles.  All  the  time  I  was  vainly 
searching  for  something  that  would 
satisfy  me.  It  never  occurred  to  me, 
however,  to  search  for  it  in  the  church. 
•"  One  evening,  on  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles,  I  ran  into  a  group  of  young 
people  who  were  conducting  a  Christian 
meeting.  One  invited  me  to  come  with 
them  into  the  church.  I  went  and 
listened,  but  all  they  said  was  as  if  they 
were  speaking  in  a  language  which  I 
did  not  understand.  All  the  terms  they 
used  were  strange  to  me.  Even  so,  the 
spirit  of  God  convicted  me  of  sin.  When 
the  good  man  in  charge  of  the  meeting 
asked  if  anyone  present  wanted  to  be- 
lieve in  "Jesus  as  Savior,"  I  said,  "Yes," 
for  those  words  were  a  light  to  my  soul. 
In  an  after-meeting  he  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  pray.  I  replied  that  I  did  not 
know  how.  Then  he  taught  me.  the 
prayer  of  the  publican,  "Lord,  be  merci- 
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full  to  me  a  sinner."  This  became  my 
prayer,  and  I  went  home  knowing  that 
something  had  changed  me.  I  continued 
to  go  to  the  meetings,  and  I  read  the 
New  Testament. 

Later,  I  returned  to  my  home  in  Bel- 
gium. No  longer  was  I  seeking  a  change 
of  environment,  for  I  had  experienced 
a  change  of  heart.  God's  Word  con- 
tinued to  be  life  to  me.  During  the  war 
I  was  put  in  prison  for  preaching.  A 
fellow  prisoner  said,  "It  is  hell  to  be 
alone  with  oneself."  I  replied:  "It  is 
wonderful  to  be  alone  with  God."  Our 


communication  had  to  be  in  secret 
through  prison  walls.  I  managed  to  lend 
him  my  Bible.  This  he  read  and  when 
he  was  put  to  death,  he  said:  "It  is 
wonderful  to  be  alone  with  God." 

In  this  and  in  many  ways  I  have 
learned :  ( 1 )  that  we  must  not  rely  on 
the  experience  of  past  generations;  (2) 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  applies  the  Word 
of  God  to  the  human  heart  and  makes 
it  the  word  of  life;  (3)  that  the  Word 
of  God  is  not  bound. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Presby- 
terian Outlook. 


/TN  unusual  assignment  of  an  Air 
Force  chaplain  is  that  of  Chaplain 
(Capt)  Voigt  M.  Sink,  who  is  assigned 
to  the  716th  AAF  Base  Unit  (Hq  66th 
AACS  Group),  APO  863,  c/o  Post- 
master, New  York.  His  primary  duty  is 
that  of  a  modern  circuit  rider.  Instead 
of  riding  on  horseback,  he  travels  by  air. 
His  mission  covers  a  region  from  Ber- 
muda and  the  Azores  to  the  sparsely 
inhabited  sections  of  the  Arctic  in  the 
North  Atlantic  where  it  is  so  wild  that 
man  must  struggle  for  survival.  The 
points  where  duty  calls  him — in  Baffin 
Land,  Greenland,  eastern  Canada,  Lab- 
rador, Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  and  the 
Azores  are  so  distant  that  he  is  able  to 
visit  each  spot  and  administer  to  men 
and  their  families  approximately  three 
times  a  year. 

Men  serving  at  these  remote  out- 
posts are  thrilled  at  the  visit  of  a  chap- 
lain. At  one  time  Chaplain  Sink's  serv- 
ices were  carried  to  an  outpost  far  be- 
yond the  Arctic  Circle  in  Baffin  Land. 
The  B-17  landed  on  the  ice  of  a  frozen 
river  two  miles  from  the  outpost.  Ap- 
proximately twenty-five  Eskimos  and 
the  eight  soldiers  stationed  there  came 
on    dogsled   to    transport   the   crew   and 


chaplain  to  the  Eskimo  igloo  village. 
This  spot  among  the  polar  bears,  white 
and  silver  foxes,  and  other  Arctic  life 
knows  only  six  months'  light  and  six 
months'  darkness.  The  response  of  such 
men  to  worship  is  almost  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Many  hear  of  the  grace  of 
God  for  the  first  time.  At  Christmas,  the 
only  packages  many  receive  from  home 
are  those  delivered  by  Chaplain  Sink. 

The  chaplain  is  amazed  at  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  Eskimos.  When  they 
see  the  Cross  they  show  reverence.  The 
love  of  Christ  has  gone  to  the  Eskimo 
in  Greenland  through  missionaries  from 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark.  The 
Eskimo  in  Baffin  Land  knows  Christ 
from  missionaries  who  visit  him  once  a 
year  and  primarily  from  the  Bible, 
which  is  his  only  reading  material  in 
his  native  Baffin  Land  dialect.  Truly  it 
can  be  said  that  the  arms  of  Christ 
have  gone  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world. 

Chaplain  Sink  has  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  by  air  during  the  past 
year  and  he  anticipates  more  service  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  Recently  he  was 
commissioned  a  Captain  in  the  Regular 
Army. 


I  WO  things  came  to  my  attention  this 
past  week  which  gave  me  pause,  and 
a  renewed  faith. 

A  friend  of  mine,  visiting  his  proper- 
ties in  a  thinly  populated  part  of  Kansas, 
was  taken  violently  ill.  He  happened  to 
be  surveying  the  family  homestead, 
vacant  and  desolated  for  many  years ; 
was  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  vil- 
lage and  three  from  the  closest  neigh- 
boring farm. 

It  came  upon  him  so  suddenly,  and  he 
was  in  such  desperate  agony,  that  all  he 
could  do  was  to  stagger  from  the  porch 
into  the  dusty  old  front  room,  and  fall 
prostrate  on  the  floor.  The  attack  lasted 
several"  minutes  and  when  its  violence 
began  to  subside,  he  surveyed  the  situa- 
tion sanely  as  one  in  his  weakened  con- 
dition could  do. 

He  knew  that  to  drive  his  car  and  so 
to  reach  the  nearest  farm,  was  a  physical 
impossibility.  There  was  no  phone,  no 
one  would  have  occasion  to  enter  the 
distant  front  gate,  and  there  was,  of 
course,  no  medication  about.  Moreover, 
my  friend  had  reason  to  believe  that 
other  attacks,  though  of  a  minor  nature, 
would  very  probably  follow. 

At  first  panic  seized  him. 

He  would  die  here,  and  no  one  would 
know  for  weeks  ! 

Not  possibly  could  he  endure  another 
shattering  barrage  of  pain  without  aid. 
And  then,  still  too  exhausted  and  ill  to 
move,  he  began  to  try  to  make  plans. 

"Now  if  I  were  actually  about  to  die," 


he  said  to  himself,  "what  would  I  do?" 
"Well,"  he  mused,  "the  first  thing  I'd 
think  of  is  that  I  DON'T  WANT  TO 
DIE !  That  my  business,  my  family  ob- 
ligations, everything  .  .  .  makes  it  im- 
perative that  I  live  at  least  a  little 
longer  to  get  things  in  proper  shape. 

"So,"  he  said  to  himself,  "after  the 
doctor  had  done  everything  possible  to 
aid  me,  and  failed,  well — I  think  I'd 
pray!  I'd  turn  from  the  finite  to  the 
infinite,  as  people  invariably  do  when 
the  former  is  unable  to  help  them. 

And  then,  as  he  lay  there,  a  sort  of 
peace  stole  over  him.  If  people  call  upon 
the  Lord,  in  the  final  great  emergency, 
why  don't  they  call  on  him  FIRST,  in- 
stead? And  the  more  my  friend  thought 
about  it  the  more  confident  he  became 
that  God  could  and  would  help  him.  So 
with  great  earnestness  he  prayed.  And 
presently  strength  stole  into  his  ex- 
hausted body  and  courage  into  his  soul, 
and  after  a  while  he  got  to  his  hands 
and  knees,  then  to  his  feet,  and  finally 
to  the  front  door  and  into  the  car. 

"It  was  a  miracle,"  he  told  me  after- 
wards, "an  absolute  miracle.  But  I  know 
now  that  miracles  do  happen,  and  I've 
learned  a  lesson  I  shall  never  forget !" 

%.        jK        :fc        % 

And  the  other  thing  that  happened 
was  a  very  simple  thing. 

Down  here  in  southeast  Texas  we 
still  have  a  really  warm  day  now  and 
then. 

Having  occasion  to  enter  a  small 
storeroom  at  the  rear  of  the  ranch,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  huge  yellow- 
jacket  which  was  buzzing  away  like  a 
miniature  airplane  and  swooping  and 
swirling  as  if  out  of  his  mind. 

There  was  a  large  opening  in  the 
room  through  which  he  might  have 
sailed  with  ease  into  the  far  blue  yonder, 
but  instead  he  was  banging  about  in  a 
panic  of  futility,  hitting  the  solid  wood 
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wall,  falling  with  a  thud  to  the  floor, 
crawling  up  the  side  of  the  wall  again, 
his  motor  whirring  and  buzzing  like 
mad. 

Seeing  no  sense  in  killing  the  creature, 
I  got  a  broom  and  tried  to  shove  him 
towards  the  open  space,  but  the  more  I 
tried  to  help  him  the  more  angry  and 
panicky  he  became,  dodging  around  be- 
hind the  broom,  flinging  himself  at  the 
walls  again,  and  in  general  acting  very, 
very  stupid  indeed. 

How  like  salvation,  I  mused. 

There's  the  way  out,  there's  freedom, 
there's  God — and  instead  of  quietly 
evaluating  the  situation  and  flying 
straight  through  that  arc,  we  wear  our- 
selves out  and  break  our  hearts,  trying 
to  attain  peace  and  salvation  the  HARD 
WAY,  battering  ourselves  to  pieces 
against  walls  of  disbelief  and  doubt, 
and  in  the  end  getting  absolutely  no- 
where. 


The  Church  Built  from  One  Tree 

A  single  redwood  tree  furnished  the  lumber 
for  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.,  including  its  shingles  and  pews;  a 
five-room  house  and  a  pile  of  40  cords  of 
wood,  a  total  of  78,000  feet  of  lumber.  The 
stump  of  the  tree  1 8  feet  in  diameter,  was 
utilized  at  social  and  religious  outdoor  meet- 
ings of  the  church.  Robert  Ripley  (Believe 
It  or  Not)  has  purchased  the  building  which 
was  once  a  church  and  plans  to  convert  it 
into  a  shrine  in  memory  of  his  mother  who 
worshiped  there  as  a   member.    (RNS  Photo) 


BIBLE  READINGS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

(Prepared   by  James    V.    Claypool,   Secretary, 

Promotion    of     Bible     Use,     American    Bible 

Society) 

THEME:  "The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told" 

1.  Luke  1  :39-80 Here  Comes  John 

2.  Luke    2:1-40    jesu    Bambino 

3.  Luke  2:41-3:23    John  Gets  Jailed 

4.  Luke  4    Tempted  at  Home 

5.  Luke  5    The  Master  of  Men 

6.  Luke  6    How  Keep  Sunday? 

7.  Luke  7    They  Liked  Jesus 

8.  Luke  8:1-42 Strong  to  Save 

9.  Luke  8:43-9:36    .    He  Knew  His  Mission 

10.  Luke  9:37-10:24    .  .  .    Bothered  by  Rank 

11.  Luke  10:25-11  :36       The  Good  Samaritan 

12.  Luke   11  :37-12:40 

How  to   Escape    Dangers 

13.  Luke    12:41-13:35 

The   Demand  for  Decision 

14.  Luke    14:1-15:10    Table  Talk 

15.  Luke   15:11-16:31 The  Prodigal  Son 

16.  Luke   17:1-18:17 

How  Comes  the  Kingdom? 

17.  Luke    18:18-19:27 More    Stories 

18.  Obadiah Cod's    Kingdom    Comes 

19.  II  Samuel  6 David  Enters  Jerusalem 

20.  Psalms  24 Who  Enters  with  Him? 

21.  Luke  19:28-20:26  Jesus'  Triumphal  Entry 

22.  John  12:20-50 His  Swan  Song 

23.  Luke  20:27-21 :38    Double  Talk 

24.  Luke  22:1-46 The  Last  Supper 

25.  Luke  22:47-23:12 The  Fake  Trial 

26.  Luke  23:13-56 The  Crucifixion 

27.  Isaiah  55 Seek  Ye  the  Lord 

28.  Luke  24 The  First  Easter 

29.  Acts    1 Was  Jesus   Cone? 

30.  Acts  2 What  Was   Pentecost? 

31.  Acts  3 Peter   Becomes   Great 


THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  OLD 


AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS 

By  Phil  Glanzer 
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THE  ATLANTIC  CHARTER  and 
other  declarations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions convey  the  assurance  that  their 
victory  will  be  used  to  promote  free- 
dom for  nations  and  individuals.  It 
would,  however,  be  unwise,  when  look- 
ing to  our  postwar  world,  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  there  are  forces  at  work 
against  it.  It  is  necessary  to  restrict 
freedom  in  some  directions  if  it  is  to 
be  established  and  increased  in  others. 

If  the  national  economy  will  have  to 
be  planned  in  order  to  establish  for 
individuals  the  kind  of  freedom  which 
requires  social  security,  then  the  free- 
dom of  individuals  in  economic  pursuits 
will  have  to  be  restricted.  But  I  don't 
think  that  any  really  cogent  arguments 
can  be  adduced  from  the  religious  point 
of  view  against  restricting  economic 
freedom  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
good. 

There  are,  however,  signs,  even  con- 
spicuous signs,  of  a  tendency  opposed  to 
political  freedom  and  democracy.  Even 
though  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  have 
been  defeated,  the  influence  of  their 
ideas  has  not  ended  with  their  defeat. 
The  historic  factors  which  produced 
them  have  also  affected  some  people  in 
other  countries  who  were  congenitally 
unfriendly  to  the  democratic  idea. 

According  to  Jewish  teaching,  free- 
dom is  an  "inalienable  right"  of  man. 
The  story  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt 
and  the  frequent  reference  to  it  affirm 


the  right  to  freedom.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  uneasy  attitude  to  slavery 
throughout  the  world  as  a  normal — and 
even  a  divinely  ordained — element  in 
social  economy,  the  Biblical  law  com- 
manded in  the  name  of  God, -"Ye  shall 
not  be  sold  into  slavery,  for  ye  are  my 
servants." 

From  this  attitude  flowed  the  influ- 
ences which  finally  abolished  slavery  in 
the  civilized  countries  of  the  western 
world.  The  principle  that  underlies  the 
moral  objection  to  slavery  was  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of  political 
democracy.  It  is  the  principle  of  respect 
for  human  personality,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  religious  heritage 
of  the  western  world,  derived  in  part, 
directly,  and  partly  through  Christianity, 
from  Judaism.  In  theory,  political  de- 
mocracy asserts  that  every  mature  hu- 
man being  has  the  right  to  say  how  and 
by  whom  he  shall  be  governed. 

The  Jew,  therefore,  cannot  for  reli- 
gious reasons  be  indifferent  to  any 
threat  to  democracy  and  to  the  fate  of 
the  political  freedom  which  it  embodies. 
But  we  must  face  the  problem  of  the 
deficiencies  and  faults  which  it  has 
shown  in  practice.  The  revolt  against 
it  was  provoked  by  its  failures.  In  so 
far  as  they  were  economic  failures  they 
can  be  remedied  by  economic  controls 
within  the  democratic  framework.  But 
its  main  failure  was  moral. 

The   extent   of   it   is    shown    by    the 
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derogatory  associations  attaching  to  the 
words  politics  and  political  due  to  the 
methods  used  and  motives  brought  into 
play  in  the  working  of  democratic  states. 
Let  us  face  the  fact  that  politics  in  the 
democracies  have  been  reduced  to  com- 
petition between  selfish  interests  for  the 
opportunity  to  promote  themselves  by 
government. 

The  spirit  of  national  service  has  not 
overcome  all  selfishness  in  the  economic 
field,  but  it  has  prevailed  in  the  political 
field,  showing  itself  even  in  the  recent 
tendencies  away  from  co-operation, 
which  spring  not  from  attention  to 
selfish  or  material  interests  but  from 
an  earnest  concern  for  the  social  good 
health  of  the  nation. 

In  some  countries,  however,  the  case 
is  different  even  now,  and  it  was  differ- 
ent in  all  the  democracies  before  the 
war.  However  ardent  and  firm  our  be- 
lief in  political  democracy,  we  must 
admit  that  it  shows  serious  signs  of 
moral  weakness.  The  gravity  of  its 
moral  condition  was  sharpened  by  the 
tragic  fact  that  the  Nazis  could  use  the 
machinery  of  democracy  to  fix  their 
totalitarian  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the 
German  people.  The  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  political  democracy  failed 
in  the  pre-war  years  in  a  way  to  rouse 
serious  doubts  about  it,  and  that  the 
ultimate  cause  of  its  failure  was  moral. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  exercise  of 
freedom  requires  an  adequate  sense  of 
responsibility.  But  responsibility  to 
whom  or  to  what? 

Judaism  gave  its  answer  long  ago  in 
the  story  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  The 
demand  which  Moses  put  to  Pharaoh 
in  the  name  of  God  was :  "Send  out  my 
people  that  they  may  serve  me."  Free- 
dom is  a  condition  for  the  service  of 
God.  But  is  not  the  converse  also  true? 
Service  to  God  is  a  condition  of  freedom. 
Men  are  entitled  to  freedom  only  if 


they  exercise  it  under  the  direction  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  God.  In 
Judaism  freedom  was  combined  with 
obedience  to  a  divine  law.  The  two  are 
inseparable.  From  the  Jewish  point  of 
view  democracy  has  gone  wrong  be- 
cause it  broke  away  from  its  spiritual 
roots.  That  was  why  it  was  easy  in  some 
countries  to  put  in  its  place  slavery  to 
the  state.  If  we  want  to  save  political 
freedom  it  will  have  to  be  defined  in  the 
terms  of  the  highest  responsibility  and 
directed  by  a  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  individuals. 

The  "era  of  the  common  man"  can 
become  a  reality  only  if  the  common 
man  realizes  the  significance  of  his 
humanity  with  the  duties  it  entails  as 
well  as  the  rights  it  confers.  Many  hope 
that  the  extension  of  the  state  educa- 
tional system  will  produce  a  develop- 
ment towards  that  goal.  Without  in  the 
least  detracting  from  the  importance 
of  increased  and  extended  education, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  greater 
importance  belongs  not  to  the  measure 
but  the  kind  of  education,  not  to  its 
quantity  but  to  its  quality,  not  to  the 
amount  of  learning  it  gives,  but  to 
the  spiritual  outlook  it  creates.  Germany 
supplied  a  warning.  It  went  as  far  as, 
if  not  further  than,  other  countries  in 
the  extension  of  its  educational  system, 
but  it  would  seem  that  its  people  were 
much,  but  not  well,  educated. 

For  its  success  democracy  needs  peo- 
ple who  are  inculcated  with  a  due  sense 
of  moral  responsibility.  Freedom  needs 
a  iaw_not  a  law  imposed  from  without 
but  a  law  enforced  from  within,  a  law 
of  which  it  may  be  said  in  the  words  of 
Deuteronomy,  "It  is  not  in  heaven  or 
across  the  sea  that  you  should  say :  Who 
will  fetch  it  for  us;  but  it  is  in  your 
hearts  and  mouths  to  do  it,"  a  law,  as 
Jeremiah  put  it,  "written  in  the  heart." 


■,-,••  ;  h^f.\,: 


'oplc  TALKS 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week) : 

THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  BIBLE 

fey,  Ro&etit  CadfuzA  luitaeA. 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  should  we  study  the  Bible  today?  (John  5:39) 

2.  How  does  a  study  of  the  Bible  help  us  to  live  properly?  (Psalm  119  :9,  105) 

3.  What  revolutionary  possibilities  does  the  Bible  hold?  (Jeremiah  23:29) 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  priceless  values  in  the  Bible?  (Romans  15  :4;  II  Timothy 
3:14-16) 

5.  What  is  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Bible  for  us  as  Christians?  (John  20 :31 ) 


•  Resource  material: 

AS  Christians  we  are  glad  to  recognize 
that  the  Bible  stands  supreme  among  all 
of  the  world's  books.  Into  it  have  been 
poured  the  growing  faith  and  the  dis- 
cernments and  the  spiritual  achievements 
of  great  Hebrews  and  Christians  in 
their  search  after  God.  We  should  be 
very  ungrateful  if  we  were  to  fail  to 
value  it  above  every  other  book.  And 
our  gratitude  should  prompt  us  to  read 
it  more  seriously  than  we  read  any 
other  book,  trying  to  weave  it  into  the 
fabric  of  our  daily  living  so  effectively 
that  it  will  be  a  source  of  untold  com- 
fort and  strength  to  us  as  we  live  in 
our  complex  world  of  problems  and 
difficulties. 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  Bible  has  meant  most  to  you?  Can 
you  point  to  any  time  when  you  can  say 
that  it  has  failed  you?  What  parts  of  it 
have  vou  found  hardest  to  follow  as  a 


daily  rule  of  living?  If  you  have  found 
it  difficult  to  follow,  has  it  been  because 
it  was  too  exacting  or  because  you  were 
not  enough  in  earnest  or  because  you 
failed  to  ask  and  receive  divine  help  in 
following  its  guidance? 

If  it  did  seem  too  exacting,  would 
you  prefer  to  have  its  standards  lower 
or  to  have  your  zeal  greater  and  your 
own  standards  higher? 

Do  easy  things  or  difficult  things 
make  for  greater  strength  of  character? 
If  you  have  failed  in  living  up  to  its 
high  standards,  what  do  you  propose  to 
do  about  it  now  ? 

Surely  the  Lenten  season  of  the  Chris- 
tian year  is  a  time  when  we  should  re- 
double our  efforts  to  discover  the  tre- 
mendously vital  values  that  the  Bible 
holds  for  us. 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  Bible 
can  offer  us  effective  guidance  when  we 
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need  it  most.  And  who  does  not  need 
guidance?  Some  of  us  know  how  dis- 
couraging or  distressing  it  may  be  to 
come  to  a  fork  in  the  road  and  find  no 
guideposts.  If  we  come  to  such  a  place 
in  life — and  each  of  us  does — it  is  very- 
comforting  to  know  that  some  of  the 
wisest  and  godliest  of  men  have  left  a 
record  in  the  Bible  for  our  guidance.  It 
has  nothing  to  say  about  the  current 
prices  of  securities  but  it  can  put  us 
in  touch  with  the  security  that  we  can 
find  in  a  sense  of  God's  nearness  and  His 
understanding  of  our  greatest  needs  and 
longings.  It  cannot  tell  us  what  college 
to  attend  but  it  shows  us  how  priceless 
is  wisdom  and  how  desirable  are  all  the 
ways  of  knowledge.  In  short,  it  guides 
us  many  times  through  general  principles 
rather  than  through  minute  and  specific 
instances. 

One  who  has  been  taught  the  basic 
principles  of  addition  and  subtraction 
and  multiplication  can  take  care  of  many 
a  practical  problem  today  that  was  not 
in  yesterday's  text  in  arithmetic.  Just 
so,  you  and  I  can  face  many  difficult 
moral  and  spiritual  problems  if  we  have 
studied  the  Bible! 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Bible  reproves  us  for  our  sins  and 
for  our  shortcomings,  but  it  holds  out 
hope  of  forgiveness.  After  centuries  of 
ceremonialism  and  burnt  offerings  it 
shows  us  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
Savior  and  shows  us  the  way  by  which 
we  may  come  to  Him,  by  simple  faith, 
for  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  Said 
Paul,  "Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 
(Romans  10:13.) 

The  Bible  comforts  us  beyond  any 
other  book.  Jesus  was  continually  com- 
forting the  bowed  and  the  bereft  and 
many  of  His  glorious  words  still  gleam 
from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  was  eager  that  we  should  all  know 


how  near  God  is  and  how  real  and  how 
able  to  meet  our  every  need.  And  these 
words  of  comfort  were  not  empty  words 
on  His  lips.  He  meant  what  He  said. 
And  He  had  reason  to  know  how  com- 
forting and  how  reassuring  God  can  be 
when  the  circumstances  about  us  are 
dark  and  foreboding.  When  everything 
about  us  seems  unsure  and  unsafe,  we 
can  be  sure  of  God.  He  never  fails  us. 
You  and  I  should  never  allow  ourselves 
to  forget  that! 

Thus  the  Bible  fortifies  us  also.  It 
surrounds  us  with  influences  that  give 
us  strength  in  every  good  resolve  and 
it  foundations  us  in  times  when  we 
should  otherwise  flounder  and  sink  into 
despair.  If  we  are  surrounded  by  shift- 
ing sands — or  even  quicksand — we  at 
least  know  where  we  can  find  sure  foot- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  the  Bible  challenges  us. 
Even  if  we  have  sound  footing,  we  must 
not  forget  that  we  are  pilgrims  and  there 
is  a  long  journey  before  us.  We  cannot 
remain  complacently  where  we  are, 
however  safe  and  profitable  that  may 
seem  to  be.  We  have  goals  to  consider 
and  to  reach  after — not  reach.  For  if 
we  reach  a  goal,  we  had  better  pick 
another  one,  farther  and  harder,  and 
start  for  it.  A  goal  that  we  have  reached 
has,  in  one  sense,  ceased  to  be  a  goal ; 
it  has  become  a  possession.  A  possession 
is  something  that  we  can  become  smug 
about.  We  should,  as  Christians,  select 
good  goals  and  strive  to  reach  them, 
but  we  should  remember  that,  if  ever 
we  reach  them,  we  should  try  faithfully 
to  exceed  our  own  best. 

The  Bible  makes  us  dissatisfied  with 
mediocrity  in  spiritual  things.  It  inspires 
us  to  reach  out  after  the  best.  It  makes 
us  discontented  even  with  that !  It  shows 
us  again  and  again  how  Jesus  lived 
superbly  against  innumerable  odds  and 
countless  adversities.  Let  us  follow  His 
example ! 


^Jo^uc^Jalki 


By  fcoketit  Gadpat,  JlutitieA 


FOR     THE      SECOND       WEEK     OF     THE      MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

SOME  FRUITS  OF  CHRISTIAN  GRACE 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  is  forgiveness  of  others  so  important  to  a  Christian ?  (Matthew  5  :23,  24; 
6:12;  Mark  11:25;  Luke  11:4;  17:3) 

2.  Do  you  think  forbearance  is  a  Christian  virtue?   (Matthew  18:21,  22;  Luke 
17:3,  4;  Galatians  6:1;  Ephesians  4:1-3) 

3.  Why  is  fortitude  important  to  the  Christian?  (Matthew  24:13;  Galatians  6:9; 
Philippians  4:13;  II  Timothy  2:3) 

4.  Why  does  it  pay  to  be  faithful,  even  in  small  matters?  (Matthew  25  :21 ;  Luke 
16:10-12;  I  Corinthians  4:2) 

5.  Why  is  Christian  grace  so  important?  (II  Corinthians  12:9;  Ephesians  6:24; 
Hebrews  12:28;  II  Peter  3:18) 


•  Resource  material: 

WOULD  you  say  that  Christian  grace, 
like  a  diamond,  has  many  facets  ?  Would 
you  say  that  forgiveness,  forbearance, 
brotherly  love,  faithfulness  and  mercy 
are  among  these?  What  are  some  other 
virtues  that  are  a  part  of  Christian 
grace  ? 

Perhaps  Christian  grace  may  seem  a 
vague  word  unless  you  try  to  understand 
that  it  is  made  up  of  numerous  elements 
and  that  all  of  them  are  vital  to  the  true 
Christian.  A  dear  friend  passed  through 
a  very  great  and  sudden  sorrow.  When 
she  had  come  safely  through  it  with 
shining  faith,  she  wrote:  "I  am  just  be- 
ginning to  know  the  meaning  of  grace." 
It  would  be  well  if  you  and  I  could  ex- 
plore its  meanings  and  its  riches  with- 
out having  to  pass  through  so  great  and 
so  probing  an  experience  as  hers. 

Perhaps  forgiveness  is  a  good  place 
to  understand  what  grace  is.   Forgive- 


ness, as  all  of  us  find  out,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  in  life.  But  it  is  a 
rewarding  experience.  And  if  we  fail 
to  forgive  we  lose  something  that  can 
be  very  precious  to  us.  An  unforgiving 
spirit  can  damage  our  own  peace  of 
mind.  We  need  to  try  to  forgive,  for 
our  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
others  whose  lives  touch  ours.  Jesus 
taught  us  that  it  can  be  a  very  demand- 
ing experience  and  a  very  rewarding 
one. 

Forbearance  is  perhaps  a  more  diffi- 
cult word  to  understand.  One  might 
say  that  it  is  sometimes  a  combination 
of  forgiveness  plus  patience — forgiving 
over  and  over  again  and  still  putting  up 
with  the  wretch  who  offends  us.  You 
probably  remember  the  question  that 
Peter  put  to  Jesus  one  day :  should  He 
forgive  as  often  as  seven  times — the 
perfect    number?    Do    you    recall    how 
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quickly  Jesus  replied,  "Till  seventy 
times  seven."  Of  course  that  was  hardly 
a  literal  answer.  It  did  not  rule  out  the 
491st  time!  It  was  a  figurative  way  of 
saying  that  we  should  forgive  as  often 
as  the  need  arises ;  that  we  are  to  prac- 
tice not  only  forgiveness  but  forbear- 
ance or  patience  as  well!  And  that  is 
not  easy! 

Fortitude  should  be  another  mark  of 
•our  Christian  grace.  Our  Christian  ex- 
perience should  develop  into  a  kind  of 
inner  peace  that  undergirds  us  and  holds 
us  up  when  we  need  it.  It  surrounds  us 
with  unseen  reenforcements  and  draws 
up  hidden  reserves.  It  sets  its  own  ban- 
ners flying  when  the  outcome  is  in 
doubt,  and  its  own  martial  music  bol- 
sters up  our  courage  for  the  fray. 

Paul  was  not  jesting  when  he  pic- 
tured the  Christian  as  a  warrior  in 
armor.  He  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  He  had  no  illusions  about  the 
way  a  Christian  reaches  a  mature  faith 
and  about  the  way  he  meets  testings  and 
obstacles.  But  it  was  a  struggle  in  which 
he  reveled.  It  could  be  a  very  difficult 
way  but  a  very  glorious  one.  He  would 
not  care  to  walk  in  any  other  path ! 

This  matter  of  Christian  fortitude  is 
very  much  like  the  rigors  of  training 
season  for  an  athlete.  The  coach  thinks 
up  things  that  are  not  easy  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Whether  you 
relish  all  of  them  doesn't  concern  him 
too  much.  He  isn't  paid  to  keep  you 
contented  and  smug  but  to  develop 
muscles  and  coordination  and  stamina 
and  skill  and  fortitude!  There  could  be 
easier  ways  to  pass  the  training  season 
but  he  is  frankly  interested  in  the  best 
way.  And  that  is  what  interests  you 
also  if  you  are  cut  out  to  be  a  winner. 

Jesus,  setting  out  to  coach  men  for 
the  contest,  that  is  the  Christian  life, 
said  bluntly  that  any  who  would  follow 


Him  must  deny  themselves  and  take  up 
their  cross  and  follow  Him.  That  was 
putting  it  straight.  They  are  severe 
training  rules.  But  the  men  who  dis- 
cipline themselves  and  live  up  to  them 
are  the  ones  who  carry  the  ball  when 
the  signals  are  called.  They  make  touch- 
downs. 

Of  course  Christian  grace  is  some- 
thing that  grows.  Or  perhaps  it  is  better 
to  say  that  we  should  grow  in  grace, 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Sevior  Jesus  Christ.  (II  Peter  3:18a.) 
Our  growth  in  spiritual  matters  should 
be  as  natural  and  as  real  as  our  growth 
in  bodily  strength  and  in  mental  acumen. 
If  we  fail  to  provide  ourselves  with 
spiritual  nurture  we  do  ourselves  seri- 
ous injustice  and  very  real  harm.  We 
think  it  is  tragic  if  a  child  develops 
rickets  from  improper  care  and  feeding ; 
it  is  lamentable  and  reprehensible  when 
a  careless  man  denies  himself  access  to 
prayer  and  meditation  and  worship  and 
other  forms  of  spiritual  nurture.  How 
many  sickly,  spiritually  underfed  people 
there  are.  Their  lack  of  spiritual  vitality 
may  imperil  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves ! 

This  leads  us  to  consider  another 
bright  facet  of  Christian  grace — faith- 
fulness. It  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  us  that  we  prove  ourselves  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Christ  who  died  upon  His 
cross  for  us.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves. 
We  owe  it  to  Him.  We  owe  it  to  others 
about  us  for  some  of  them  may  fail  in 
their  spiritual  undertakings  if  they  do 
not  find  us  faithful  in  our  Christian  pro- 
fession and  in  our  Christian  deeds. 

We  need  to  be  faithful  in  our  steward 
ship  to  our  Lord.  He  expects  no  less 
of  each  of  us. 

Surely  this  Lenten  season  is  a  good 
time  to  remember  this !  And  to  act  ac- 
cordingly ! 


<JofUc<Iaiki 


By  kbkent  Gaipasi  Jludm* 


FOR  THE   THIRD   WEEK   OF   THE   MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Hoiv  did  Jesus  prove  His  acceptance  of  His  own  doctrine  of  forgiveness? 
(Luke  23:24) 

2.  Why  did  Paul  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ?  (Galatians  6:14) 

3.  How  did  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  become  a  part  of  Paul's  proud  loyalty  to 
his  Lord?   (I  Corinthians  2:2) 

4.  What  is  your  best  explanation  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus?  (John  3:16) 

5.  Should  there  be  a  crucifixion  in  your  oivn  lives?  (Galatians  5:24) 


•  Resource  material: 

TOWERING  above  all  the  lesser 
monuments  of  the  world  is  the  cross  of 
Jesus  on  Golgotha.  Put  to  death  by  the 
combined  hates  and  fears  of  his  enemies, 
He  proved  that  life  is  greater  than 
death,  flinging  wide  the  gates  of  eternal 
life  to  every  man  who  will  believe  in 
Him. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  you 
would  have  done  if  you  had  been  in 
that  milling,  jesting  throng  that  surged 
about  His  cross  that  afternoon?  Would 
you  have  consented  to  His  infamous  cru- 
cifixion? Would  you  have  protested? 
Would  you  have  been  stirred  to  hatred 
or  fear  ?  What  can  you  do  about  it  now  ? 
What  have  you  done  thus  far  to  give 
it  a  significant  place  in  your  own  life, 
and  in  the  lives  of  others?  What  can 
you  still  do  and  what  should  you  do 
about  it  now  ? 

The  cross  was  not  merely  an  incident. 
It  split  history  into  two  parts.  What 
came  before  was  separated  from  what 
came  afterward,  and  the  separation  was 


not  so  much  a  chasm  as  it  was  the  shin- 
ing portals  to  eternal  life.  We  simply 
cannot  measure  that  towering  cross  by 
any  merely  human  standards.  Normally, 
it  would  mean  death;  instead,  it  meant 
overflowing  life  that  burst  every  known 
dyke  and  kooded  all  the  later  centuries 
with  light  and  beauty  and  dynamic 
power.  Even  His  closest  disciples  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  tides  that 
would  surge  out  from  Golgotha  that 
afternoon  and  sweep  everything  before 
them.  Roman  legions  could  not  stem 
them.  Persecutions  and  privations 
seemed  only  to  impart  new  driving 
power  to  His  movement  that  gathered 
force  with  every  new  obstacle. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  words  of 
sheer  amazement  that  broke  from  the 
lips  of  a  hearer  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh :  "Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 
Quite  true!  But  we  could  paraphrase 
those  startled  words  into  another  truth 
fully  as  great:  "Never  man  DID  as 
this  man."  Hounded  off  to  a  hill  to  be 
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lifted  up  on  a  common  cross  between 
two  malefactors,  He  made  that  hilltop 
the  summit  of  the  world  and  of  the 
centuries.  Mocked,  scourged,  reviled, 
spat  upon,  slain  like  a  common  thug, 
He  turned  the  other  cheek  as  He  had 
taught  others,  and  He  breathed  out  a 
simple,  fervent  prayer  of  forgiving  love : 
''Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not 
ivhat  they  do." 

When  that  rude  cross  seemed  so 
ponderous  that  His  slayers,  in  pity, 
called  in  a  Cyrenian  to  stagger  under 
its  weight,  Jesus  took  that  cross  and 
made  it  the  symbol  of  redeeming  love 
and  has  held  it  aloft  for  all  the  cen- 
turies to  see.  The  cross  did  not  become 
the  victor.  He  vanquished  it  and  all  of 
the  seething,  seering  hates  that  had 
lifted  it  against  that  darkened  sky.  He 
did  not  escape  it ;  He  did  infinitely 
better — He  triumphed  over  it  eternally. 

The  cross,  mark  you,  shouts  its  own 
testimony  when  any  unbeliever  presumes 
to  hail  Jesus  into  court  to  pass  upon 
His  divinity.  If  it  had  been  a  mere  man 
that  afternoon  on  that  middle  cross, 
would  you  and  I  ever  have  heard  of 
Him? 

Paul  was  no  fool ;  he  saw  things 
clearly  and  in  perspective.  There  came  a 
day  when  he  was  proud  to  be  known  as 
the  ambassador  of  that  One  who,  hav- 
ing triumphed  over  a  cross  and  a  tomb, 
had  called  him  into  life  and  immortality. 
Paul  became  obsessed  with  a  devout 
loyalty  to  Christ.  Much  as  he  had  to 
be  thankful  for  and  proud  of,  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Galatians  these  glorious 
words  :  "But  God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the 
world."  (Galatians  6:14.) 

And  these  were  not  idle  words.  On 
another  occasion  this  great  apostle 
wrote :  "For  I  determined  not  to  know 


anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  him  crucified."  (I  Corinthians  2:2.) 
Paul  proudly  took  that  one  monumental 
experience,  ignoring  its  supposed  shame, 
and  made  it  a  sort  of  proud  badge  by 
which  he  was  to  remember  and  honor 
his  Lord! 

And  that  is  not  all!  Paul  takes  that 
crucifixion  experience  and  holds  it  up 
before  us  as  something  that  we  should 
come  face  to  face  with  in  our  own  lives 
today.  Let  him  say  it  in  his  own  words : 
"And  they  that  are  Christ's  have  cru- 
cified the  flesh  with  the  affections  and 
lusts."  (Galatians  5:24.) 

This  certainly  is  no  easy  requirement. 
Crosses  are  never  easy.  They  are  not 
gilded  toys.  They  always  come  man- 
sized  when  we  meet  them  in  everyday 
life. 

Do  you  and  I  dare  to  face  our  crosses 
with  the  sort  of  courage  that  Jesus 
displayed?  Perhaps  we  should  remind 
ourselves  that  we  can  never  ignore  a 
cross  when  we  meet  one.  We  can  turn 
from  it  and  run,  coward-fashion,  or  we 
can  face  up  to  it  and  deal  with  it  and 
come  off  victor,  as  Jesus  did.  Which  is 
your  way  of  doing  it? 

Perhaps  we  should  admit  that  we 
shall  never  get  out  of  Good  Friday  what 
it  challenges  us  to  receive  for  our  own 
use  until  we  come  to  see  the  crucifixion, 
as  Paul  saw  it,  a  thing  in  which  to  glory, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ.  John  Bowring 
wrote  a  choice  hymn  that  portrays  this 
glory  of  the  Savior's  cross  : 

In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 
Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time ; 

All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime. 

When  the  woes  of  life  overtake  me, 
Hopes  deceive,  and  fears  annoy, 

Never  shall  the  cross  forsake  me: 
Lot  it  glows  zvith  peace  and  joy. 


^Ofuc^Jaikl 


By,  RoM&it  Cadpafr  Jliniti&i 


FOR     THE      FOURTH       WEEK     OF     THE     MONTH 


•  Subject  for  group  discussion : 

WHAT  DO  WE  FIND  IN  EASTER? 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  does  the  proclamation  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  still  mean  so  much 
to  us?  (Matthew  28:6;  Mark  16:6,  7;  Luke  24:1-9) 

2.  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  Easter  to  us  as  Christians ?  (John  11 :25,  26) 

3.  How  can  Easter  symbolize  for  us  God's  gift  of  eternal  life?   (Romans  6:23; 
I  John  5:11) 

4.  Hozv  much  importance  did  Paul  give  to   the  resurrection  of  Christ  in  his 
preaching  and  as  an  element  in  our  faith?  (I  Corinthians  15:14,  17) 

5.  What  can  we  do  to  shoiv  the  power  of  the  resurrection  in  our  own  lives? 
(Colossians  3:1) 


•  Resource  material: 

WHEN  Easter  dawns  again  this  year 
it  should  remind  us  of  that  first  Easter, 
over  nineteen  centuries  ago,  but  it  should 
mean  even  more  to  us  than  that.  It 
should  not  merely  paint  a  picture  in  our 
minds ;  it  should  put  a  philosophy  of 
immortality  into  our  hearts. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  recall  the  essen- 
tial features  of  our  picture  of  that  first 
Easter.  We  recall  the  great- stone  that 
had  been  rolled  aside  from  the  door  of 
the  tomb.  We  see  the  hurrying  figures 
of  disciples  coming  to  the  tomb  in  the 
early  dawn.  We  hear  the  calm  announce- 
ment of  the  wonderful  news :  "He  is 
not  here:  He  is  risen." 

But  even  so  glorious  a  picture  is  not 
enough  to  give  Easter  its  full  value  in 
our  lives.  The  point  is  that  the  opened 
tomb  was  both  an  event  and  a  symbol. 
It  was  the  end  of  what  the  cross  had 
begun;  it  saw  the  melting  away  of  the 
mirage   of   death   for   our    Lord.    From 


that  strange  interlude  He  stepped  forth 
again  as  the  Master  of  Life. 

But  as  a  symbol  it  should  arrest  our 
thought  and  challenge  our  eternal  al 
legiance  to  Him.  The  opened  tomb  be 
came  the  symbol  of  our  eternal  life  too. 
Jesus  had  said :  "Whosoever  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  Those 
are  tremendous  words.  But  the  victory 
of  our  Lord  over  Joseph's  lent  tomb 
was  proof  that  He  meant  what  He  had 
said.  It  was  proof  also  that  He  had  the 
power  to  back  up  His  promise  to  us. 
If  He  had  not  come  forth  from  His  own 
tomb,  His  words  of  promise  to  us  would 
have  been  too  empty  to  be  worth  record- 
ing'. They  would  have  been  only  brave, 
highsounding  words  such  as  braggarts 
use  on  occasion.  And  if  He  had  been 
proven  false  at  this  point  there  would 
have  been  little  need  to  speculate  upon 
the  value  and  the  sincerity  of  His  words 
in  other  instances. 
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Perhaps  the  dazed  and  dispirited  dis- 
ciples saw  that  all  too  clearly  when 
they  went  about  with  bowed  heads  and 
crushed  spirits  immediately  after  His 
crucifixion.  No  wonder  the  two  men  on 
the  way  to  Emmaus  were  dej  ected !  No 
wonder  Thomas  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rumors  until  he  could  get 
his  hands  upon  the  facts !  It  was  bad 
enough  to  see  His  kingdom  totter  be- 
fore their  eyes.  But  who  could  outlive 
the  ridicule  and  the  biting  scorn  of  those 
who  would  remind  them  at  every  turn 
that  the  Teacher  had  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  eternal  life  for  others  but  had 
been  taken  down  quite  dead  from  a 
felon's  cross — and  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  a  lent  tomb  and  had  stayed  there ! 

We  are  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  at  this  point,  you  see.  This  is 
where  the  evidence  will  stand — or  be 
thrown  out  of  court  by  thinking  people 
for  all  time !  Either  His  sweeping  claims 
were  true  or  they  were  utterly  false.  If 
they  were  false  it  would  be  difficult  for 
His  other  claims  to  be  credited.  If  He 
was  not  reliable  at  this  point,  the  founda- 
tions would  crumble  from  beneath  the 
other  things  He  had  said  and  done.  Do 
you  wonder  that  the  earth  seemed  to 
reel  about  His  believers  when  they  saw 
Him  pinioned  there  and  when  the  Roman 
speer  was  driven  into  His  side  before 
their  very  eyes? 

Once  His  enemies  had  brought  Him 
to  a  cross,  the  opened  tomb  was  inevit- 
able if  He  was  what  He  insisted  He 
was — the  Son  of  God.  The  issue  was 
clear  and  stark  and  decisive. 

But  it  went  even  beyond  this.  He 
made  the  opened  tomb  a  symbol  too  for 
us — that  we  should  not  be  held  in  bond- 
age by  this  thing  we  call  death.  He 
would  prove  to  us  that  we  too  are  im- 
mortal. He  would  demonstrate  to  us 
that  He  could  keep  His  promise  of  im- 
mortal life  to  us  who  believe  in  Him. 


He  would  give  substance  and  reality  to 
our  wistful,  undemonstrable  hopes — our 
conviction  that  God  can  never  treat  His 
children  as  common  clods.  Suppose  He. 
who  showed  in  so  many  other  ways  that 
He  loved  us,  had  failed  to  prove  His 
love  at  this  one  point ! 

But  He  did  not  fail!  He  proved, 
by  action  that  what  He  said  was  true ! 
Not  only  had  He  spoken  golden  words 
of  hope  and  actual  promise  of  eternal 
life  for  us,  but  He  had  consistently  lived 
in  such  a  way  that  there  was  a  splendid 
assurance  of  immortality  in  everything 
that  He  did.  That  lay  back  of  His  dis- 
regard of  material  wealth  and  daily  com- 
forts. That  lay  back  of  His  insistence 
that  we  should  not  bother  too  much  with 
creature  comforts  and  full  granaries  and 
earthly  acclaim.  "Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  on  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  .  .  ." 
Why,  indeed,  if  we  are  never  to 
see  a  rich  and  glorious  unfolding  of  life 
beyond  the  moments  when  our  tired 
eyes  close  here  and  our  loved  ones  speak 
in  hushed  tones  of  what  we  tried  to  be 
and  do? 

But  there  is  yet  one  more  thing  about 
our  philosophy  of  immortal  life :  if  we 
do  believe  that  we  are  to  live  eternally, 
what  are  we  doing  to  make  this  present 
life  mean  the  most  to  us  and  to  others? 
A  business  man  who  thinks  in  terms 
of  success  over  a  period  of  years  in  his 
earthly  vocation  will  try  hard  to  put  his 
best  into  his  business.  But  if  he  realizes 
that  he  is  to  live  eternally,  should  he  not 
redouble  his  efforts  to  build  his  integrity 
and  his  spiritual  qualities  so  zealously 
that  they  will  be  something  infinitely 
precious  to  him  eternally? 

Let  us  try  to  see  Easter  as  one  of  the 
surpreme  challenges  of  our  immortal 
lives ! 


Backfire 

You  may  .recall  my  favorable  comment 
upon  "Requiem  for  the  Living."  Now 
(this  is  far  more  serious)  may  I  com- 
ment adversely  upon  another  item? 
"Seeds  of  Doubt"  I  like,  as  a  story. 
The  problem  he  poses  he  does  not  solve 
to  my  satisfaction.  He  asks,  "Can  we 
trust  the  German  people?"  and  his 
answer  is,  "I  don't  know — I  just  don't 
know." 

My  answer  would  be  :  "Yes — to  the 
uttermost— SOME  OF  THEM.  No 
—to  the  uttermost— S  O  M  E  OF 
THEM."  And  the  same  answer  would 
apply,  if  one  were  asking  the  same 
question  about  the  Japanese,  the  Rus- 
sians or  the  Americans. 

In  other  words,  I  am  100%  with  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  when  she  says  (I  could  give 
you  page  and  paragraph)  :  ".  .  .  the 
basic  thing  we  must  do  is  to  stop  gen- 
eralizing about  people.  If  wre  no  longer 
thought  of  them  as  groups  but  as  indi- 
viduals, we  would  soon  find  that  they 
varied  in  their  different  groups  as  much 
as  we  do  among  our  own.  It  seems  to 
me  quite  natural  to  say,  T  do  not  like 
John  Jones.'  But  to  say,  T  do  not  like 
Catholics  or  Jews,'  is  nonsense." 

I  am  opposed  to  a  contributor's  giving 

advice  to  an  editor  but  this  is  a  point  on 

which  I  feel  strongly. 

Frederick   Hall 
Bcrea.    Kentucky 


(Editor's  Note:  For  a  long  time  we 
seriously  considered  rejecting  "Seeds 
of  Doubt"  simply  because  of  the  closing 
sentence.  Finally,  we  accepted  it  trying 
to  find  justification  in  the  fact  that  the 
author  had  left  the  question  open.  We 
were  hoping  each  reader  would  form 
his  own  conclusion,  namely,  "You  can 
trust  some  Germans — and  others  for  that 
matter — but  some  you  can't.  Yours  is 
sound  advice,  Mr.  Hall,  and  we  share 
the  sentiment  of  your  appraisal.) 

Pen  Pals 

I  have  ardently  read  your  publica- 
tion, The  Link,  for  some  time.  I  de- 
rive a  great  many  things  of  benefit  in 
thought  from  The  Link  and  must  pay 
my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  making 
it  available  to  us  in  the  armed  forces. 
I  have  been  in  the  Army  since  '42  and 
have  missed  very  few  copies. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
do — to  correspond  with  people  all  over 
the  world.  This  would  give  me  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  life  in  other  countries 
wdiere  I  have  not  been.  Could  you  pos- 
sibly send  me  addresses  ©f  people  to 
whom  I  could  write?  If  not,  can  you 
publish  this  request  in  your  magazine? 

I  remain  in  suspense  until  I  am 
united  with  others  in  far-off  lands. 

S/Sgt   Sandy  Anderson 
Troop  A,  1st  Med.  Sq. 
APO  201,  c/o  Postmaster 
San  Francisco,   California 
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Looking  into  a  mirror  he  had  just 
found,  the  mountaineer  said,  "Well  if  it 
ain't  my  old  pappy.  I  never  knowed  he 
had  his  picture  took." 

Leaning  back  against  the  tree.,  he 
soon  dozed  off  and  his  suspicious  wife 
slipped  over  to  examine  the  mirror. 

"Well,"  she  exclaimed,  looking  into 
it,  "so  that's  the  old  hag  he's  bin  a- 
chasin'."  —The  Safer  Way 


Soldier  to  waitress  in  cafe :  "Gimme 
some  of  your  hash.  I  like  to  live  dan- 
gerously." —Camp  Lee  Traveller 

* 

"Well,"  said  the  egg  in  the  monastery, 
"out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  friar." 

— Fort  Belvair  Castle 


Hah,  that  talk  about  Irishmen  being 
such  good  fighters  is  a  lot  of  baloney. 
Remember  that  big  guy,  Casey?  Well, 
me  'n'  my  three  cousins  almost  licked 

him.  —  The  Dope   Sheet 


Which  recalls  to  mind  the  time  the 
umpire,  during  maneuvers,  said  to  the 
sarge:  "Sergeant,  don't  you  realize 
you're  exposing  yourself  to  a  simulated 
enemy  only  250  yards  away?" 

And  the  sarge  said:  "Oh,  that's  all 
right.  I'm  standing  behind  a  simulated 
rock  25  feet  high  !"  —Exchange 
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"Is  this  the  laundry?"  the  irritated 
vet  shouted  into  the  telephone.  "Well, 
you  sent  me  a  batch  of  very  old  hand- 
kerchiefs instead  of  my  shirt." 

"Them  ain't  handkerchiefs,"  replied 
the  laundry,  "that's  your  shirt." 

— Army  Times 
♦ 

Professor:  Who  was  Talleyrand? 
Senior :    A  fan  dancer,   and  cut  the 

baby  talk.  — Exchange' 

Girl:  "Getting  corpulent,  aren't  you?" 
GI :  "Nope,  up  for  Pfc." 

— Mather  Field  Wing  Tips 
♦ 

A  parson  was  introduced  to  a  Mrs. 
Hummock  and  tried  to  fix  her  name  in 
his  mind  by  rhyming  it  with  stomach. 

The  next  day  he  met  her  and  yoo- 
hooed,  "How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Kelly?" 

— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 

Said  the  moth  as  he  met  his  friend  in 
a  dark  closet,  "Isn't  it  good  to  be  back 
in  civilian  clothes  again?"        — Exchange 
♦ 

Repartee  is  the  clever  remark  a  sailor 
thinks  up  on  his  way  to  the  brig  from 
Captain's  Mast.  —Exchange 

"Out  with  it,"  said  the  skipper.  "If 
you  can't  say  it,  sing  it." 

The  sailor  took  a  long  breath  and 
sang:  "Should  auld  acquaintance  be 
forgot  and  never  brought  to  mind.  The 
bosun's  mate  fell  overboard — he's  half 
a  mile  behind."       —Christian  Union  Herald 

♦ 

"Darling,"  she  cooed,  "I've  just  read 
that  a  man  out  West  exchanged  his 
wife  for  a  horse.  You  wouldn't  exchange 
me  for  a  horse,  would  you?" 

"Never,"  he  replied  dutifully.  Then: 
"But  I'd  hate  to  have  anyone  tempt 
me  with  a  good  car."      —The  Safer  Way 
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ACENCIES: 


CHURCHES: 


CltHAclted-  and  /laentieA 

Co-operating   with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


National  Council  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


"\ 


Advent     Christian     Cen. 
America 


Conference     of 


V 


Assemblies  of  Cod 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Baptist,  National  Conv.  of  Amer. 

Baptist,  Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  United  Amer.  Free  Will 

Christian   Reformed 

Christian  Science 

Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 

Church  of  Cod 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 

Churches  of  Cod  in  N.  A. 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Evangelical  Free  Church  of  Amer. 

Evangelical  and  Reformed 

Evangelical  Congregational 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 

Evangelical  United  Brethren 

Free  Methodist 

Friends    (Quakers) 


General  Baptist 

Latter  Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,  African  M.E. 

Methodist,  African  M.  E.  Zion 

Methodist  Colored 

Mennonite 
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The  South  Wind  of  Early  Spring 


T.  A.  Rymer 
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HEN  for  weeks  wintry  winds  have  had  their 
domineering  way  and  when  at  last  you  are  almost  con- 
vinced their  snarling  and  their  biting  will  last  forever — 

It  comes!  It  comes  quietly,  often  while  you  sleep.  South 
Wind  of  Early  Spring! 

It's  a  smooth  wind!  It  brushes  your  face  softly.  There's 
an  indefinable  flavor  to  this  South  Wind. 

It's  a  fragrant  wind!  Its  ways  are  gentle  but  persuasive. 
There's  power  wrapped  in  its  gentleness.  With  its  touch 
ice  and  snow  begin  to  melt. 

It's  an  awakening  wind!  The  brook  in  the  maple  grove 
awakens  and  begins  to  sing  softly  its  gurgling  song. 
The  downy  woodpecker  from  his  favorite  resonant  dead 
limb  high  on  the  old  oak  begins  his  rat-a-tat-tat  rat-a- 
tat-tat  calling  his  mate. 

It's  a  friendly  wind!  The  bare  limbs  of  the  apple  trees 
reach  for  it  and  the  evergreens  nod  approval.  The  sun 
caresses  it. 

It's  siren  of  a  wind.  For  forgetting  all  indoor  tasks  you 
go  skipping  off  to  the  woods  with  it. 

It's  a  life-giving  wind,  this  South  Wind  of  Early  Spring. 
You  drink  deep  of  it  and — 

Lo!  before  your  very  eyes  you  see  Nature's  oft-recurring 
yet  still  incomprehensible  miracle — the  resurrections  of 
the  early  Springtime  all  set  in  motion  by  this — 

South  Wind  of  Early  Spring! 
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